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THE PAST-—-THE FPRESENT-—-FOR THE FUTURE. 
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“The president of the United States returned to 
Washington on Saturday last, much improved in 
Mrealth by his visit to Tennessee. 





Mr. Forsyth, secretary of state, is absent from 

ashington on a visit to Georgia. 

g-We present returns of the election which 
ook place in Maryland on Monday last; from which 
“Ht will be seen that the whigs have elected sity, 
“Sand the friends of Mr. Van Buren nineteen members 
Gof the house of delegates. ‘This result is considered 
‘4an expression of the opinion of the people of Mary- 
“Wand in reference to the conduct of the nineteen re- 
Teusant members, and is claimed as a triumph by 
Hoth parties to the question. The contest was con- 
'Sducted with much spirit, and the result may be 

‘considered a fair criterion of the strength of parties 
jn those counties where they were arrayed in oppo- 
Ysition. In Frederick the Van Buren delegate tick- 
Yet was withdrawn on the ground that, as it had been 
“determined to hold a convention in Annapolis on 
“the 3d Monday of the ensuing month, to make pro- 
wisional arrangements for the continuance of the go- 
“Wwernment, until the old constitution is amended or 
4a new government instituted, it was not necessary 
to elect delegates to the assembly. What effect 
this decision of the = will have upon the re- 
cusants cannot yet be ascertained; it is, however, 
stated that John S. Sellman, esq. of Anne Arundel, 
one of the number, ee tes the late election in 
his county as an instruction from his constituents, 
has entered the college and qualified as an elector— 
“thus making twenty-two members now in session. 





| Deatu oF Mr. GotpsBoroven. The hon. Ro- 
“bert H. Goldsborongh, one of the representatives of 
“the state of Maryland in the senate of the United 
“States, died at his residence, near Easton, on Wed- 
‘nesday last. The distinguished virtues of the de- 
‘ceased had endeared him to a large circle of friends, 
‘and his talents, acquirements and experience ren- 
‘dered him a valuable representative of his native 
“state, which had for the second time placed him in 
the senate of the United States. 








- Gen. Garnes’ letter to the governor of Tennes- 
‘see, justifying his call upon that functionary for 
‘troops to aid in the defence of the western frontier, 
‘is published in the present sheet. It is a curious 
“document, and will be quoted as another evidence 
"that “passive obedience” is not always found amon 
‘those who teach it. The authority under whict 
“the general acted is clearly established—but he has 
Rredscueel the fact that the government only differed 
‘from him on the question of expediency, and justly 
“decided that treaty obligations ought not to be vio- 
ated on grounds of mere conjecture. Precaution 
‘isthe parent of safety—but the power to punish 
‘sometimes invitesaggressions Even if the govern- 
ment had committed itself in its instructions to gen. 
Gaines, the manner in which it redeemed itself was 
® full of dignity and self-respect. 















































| Mirrrary courT MARTIAL. The Georgetown 
‘Metropolitan states that the president has ordered 
‘court of inquiry, to consist of major general Ma- 
comb, as president; brigadier generals Brady and 
Atkinson, members; and captain Samuel Cooper, 
as judge, advocate and recorder; to be held at Fre- 
lerick, Maryland, as soon as the state of the service 
will permit; of which the president of the board 
will be the judge, to investigate the causes of the 
ailure of the campaign in Florida under general 
Scott and general Gaines, and of the delay in pro- 
secuting the campaign against the Creek Indians in 
‘Alabama. 




























| Tut FreNcH MINISTRY. By our abstract of fo- 
relgn news, it will be seen that M. Thiers has re- 
tired from the French ministry, which, it is said, 
Nas been dissolved, in consequence of the conflict- 
ing views of the king and his ministers as to the 
policy of a forcible intervention in the affairs of 
pain. 






























Micurean. The editor of the New York “Cou- 
ner and Enquirer” has received a letter from De- 
troit, dated on the 28th ult. which states that the 
inal vote had been taken in the convention, in ses- 
‘lon at Ann Arbor, on the proposition to admit 
Michigan into the union on the condition that she 
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congress, and that it was negatived by a majority 


of seven! 


This decision will again open the boundary ques- 
tion, and may produce disastrous consequences un- 
less moderation is observed by both parties. 


ARKANSAS. 





The legislature of the new state of 


Arkansas assembled on the 12thult. 8. C. Roane 
was elected president of the senate, and JoHN 
WILson was chosen speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives. On the first day of the session, a bill 
was introduced in the house (twice read and refer- 
red to a committee) to provide for the’ election of 
electors of president and vice president: The vote 
for governor was ascertained, and was as follows: 
for James S. Conway, 5.338; for ABsatom Fow- 


LER, 3,222. 


BANK OF THE U. STATES. 
rence of N. York, Hen 


Cornelius W. Law- 
D. Gilpin of Philadelphia, 


and John White of Baltimore, commissioners ap- 
pointed by the secretary of the treasury to arrange 
the affairs of the government with the bank of the 
United States, after sitting for some days in Phila- 
delphia with a committee on the part of the bank, 
have adjourned for a short time. The business, 
thus far, ‘“chas been conducted with the kindest feel- 
ings on both sides.” 

he National Gazette says ‘the bank is ready to 
account with government for its stock at the rate 
of $111 47 for each share—the sven of payment, 


as in the case of the other stock 


olders, to be regu- 


lated by the gradual winding up of the affairs of the 


institution.”’ 


SURPLUS REVENUE. . 
In compliance with the resolution 


October, 1836. 


es 


Treasury department, 6th 


of the senate of the United States, passed July Ist, 


1836, directing that «durin 


e the ensuing recess of 


congress the secretary of the treasury cause to be 
published at the commencement of each month a 
statement of the amount of money in the treasury 
subject to draft, and also the amount standing to 
the credit of disbursing officers,” the undersigned 
hereby gives public notice that ‘the amount of 
money in the treasury subject to draft,” as shown 
by the running account of the treasurer, was, on 
the Ist instant $41,283,654 98; and “the amount 
standing to the credit of disbursing officers,” 
as shown by the latest returns received, was 


$5,326,476 79. 


Levi Woopsury, secretary of the treasury. 





Go.p coInAGE. The coinage of gold commenc- 
ed in 1795, and from that period till 1833, as we 
learn from the “‘Globe,” there were struck, 132,592 
eagles, 2,069,863 half eagles, and 141,562 quarter 
eagles, amounting to 2,344,127 pieces of gold, and 
equal in value to about twelve millions of dollars, 
(to be precise, 11,965,715 dollars. ) ; 

The coinage of silver commenced also in 1796, 
and up to 1835, the number and value of the seve- 
ral pieces coined were as follows: 


Whole dollars, 
Half do 
Quarter do 
Dimes, 

Half dimes, 


Total, 








Number of pieces. Value. 
1,439,517 $1,439,517 00 
77,721,973 38,760,986 50 
4,967,629 1,241,907 25 
19,630,100 1,063,010 10 
10,553,243 551,151 05 
105,312,462 $43,133,082 92 


No whole dollar has been coined during the last 


thirty years. 
Copper. 


Of this coin there have been struck in 


cents and half cents, 75,244,515 pieces, equal in 
value to $717,238 58. This has been great work 
to the mint, and great expense to the United States, 


for the copper has to be purchased as well as coin- | lands in some of the land offices in Illinois and In- 
ed, and all with little or no advantage to the public. | diana. 
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redemption of this department from its embarrass- 
ments, that no one apprehended the necessity of 
making preparations in time to absorb the surplus 
of revenue which would remain after the accom- 
plishment of that object. 

We learn that the increase in the revenues of the 
department continues. For the quarter ending on 
the 30th of June last, they exceeded the revenue of 
the corresponding quarter of last year seventeen per 
cent. 

It cannot be otherwise than gratifying 
friends of the administration to sue thie hen: Rtg 
which has been the occasion of so many unmerited 
charges, placed on such elevated ground. It pro- 
mises an honorable close to the glorious administrz.- 
tion of Andrew Jackson. { Globe. 

According to a statement in the “Globe” of 
Wednesday last, fifty-two fines have been imposed 
upon mail contractors for failures in their contracts 
during the last quarter. These fines vary from 
two dollars to four hundred and ninety-three, and 
were imposed for various delinquencies—such as 
failure in the time of delivery—failures of a day— 
omissions of Sunday mails in some instances—de- 
livery of wet mails—sending bags of newspapers 
by tne wrong coaches, &c. The heaviest fine im- 
posed is thus stated: 


Four hundred and ninety-three dollars and fi 
cents, the amount of fare (ten dollars and fifty cents 
each) for forty-seven passengers from Wheeling to 
Cincinnati, to be deducted from the pay of J. A. 
Bryan & Co. contractors on routes No. 1,451 and 
1,465; it having been proved that the said passen- 





gers were seen in the mail stage on return trips 
within the first and second quarters of 1836, in vio- 
lation of the contract of said Bryan & Co. 

The “Globe” speaking of the postmaster gene- 
ral’s determination to punish delinquents says— 
There have lately been many shameful failures on 
the southern line, which will be followed up with 
daily fmes; and if they do not put an end to them 
he will annul the contracts and try new men.— 
There is now no excuse for failures, and they are 
undoubtedly caused chiefly by overloading the mail 
stages with passengers. Contractors must think 
more of their obligations to the department. 





THE LATE TREASURY CIRCULAR. The late 
treasury circular has eaused great complaint in the 
west, and is bitterly denounced as the source of 
much embarrassment. From the following it may 
be inferred that it is intended to modify or rescind 
some of its requisitions. 

From the Louisville (Ky.) Advertiser: 

It is reported, on what we believe to be good au- 
thority, that some of gen. Jackson’s political friends 
have addressed letters to him, either directly or in- 
directly, strongly expressing their settled convic- 
tion that the late treasury order, unless speedily re- 
scinded, will produce the most disastrous eonse- 
quences throughout the whole western country.— 
We know that many of the general’s leading friends 
disapprove the circular, and anticipate from its ope- 
ration the very worst results, not only to the people 
in general, but to their party in particular, and we 
can therefore the more readily believe that they are 
sine a strong and concerted effort to procure its 
repeal. 

rhe Buffalo Journal of the Ist inst. contains the 
following paragraph in relation to the subject. 

New treasury order. We learn from a gentleman 
of respectability, a Jackson man, who arrived in 
this city from Chicago this morning, that an order 
had emanated from the treasury department at 
Washington, making certain safety fund notes of 











this state equivalent to specie, in the payment fof 





Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT. By an authentic | Mexico anp Texas. Advices from Matamo- 
statement from the treasurer’s office, it appears that | ras to the 27th August state that, on the 20th, gen. 
the funds of this department remaining in bank on! Urrea issued a violent proclamation against the 
the Ist of last month were as follows, viz: 


Whole amount in bank, ; 
Warrants issued and not paid, 


Disposable funds on hand, 


$338,319 11 
58,757 75 





$329,561 33 


|Texians and Americans, grounded on the supposi- 
tion that the United States government had ac- 
| knowledged the independence of Texas, and sent 
troops to its assistance. A few days subsequently, 
having learned the falsity of these rumors, he en- 


This amount is rapidly increasing, and will con- | deavored to call in the proclamations. The Mexi- 
tinue to increase, for some months, before arrange- 


ments can be 


: perfected for its judicious expendi- 
will assent to the boundary line fixed by the act of|ture. Indeed, so unexpectedly rapid has been the 


can army at Matamoras consisted of about 3,500 
men. Messrs. Tea and Carnes, the Texian 
commissioners, were still in close confinement. 
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MINISTER TO FrANcE. We learn from the 
“Globe” that the hon. Lewis Cass resigned his com- 
mission as secretary of war on Tuesday last, and 
left Washington for New York preparatory to his 
departure for Europe,—for which he will sail on 
the 16th instant in the packet ship Quebec. The 
National Intelligencer, in noticing the departure of 
Mr. Cass, says—We should do injustice to our feel- 
ings, and we are sure, to the general sentiment of 
this city, in which governor Cass has so long resid- 
ed, if we did not say, that he carries with him the 
good wishes of all who have enjoyed an opportuni- 
ty of appreciating his estimable personal character, 
and that of his most amiable family. 

Mr. Van Ransselaer, of New York, having, from 
urgent family reasons, declined the appointment of 
secretary of legation, for which he was confirmed by 
the senate, that place has been given to Charles E. 
Anderson, esq. of New York, who, from a long re- 
sidence in France, is said to be well qualified to 
discharge the duties of the situation. 

The attorney general, the hon. B. F. Butler, will 
perform the duties of the department, as acting se- 
cretary of war until the close of the present admi- 
nistration. He is at present absent from Washing- 
ton, but is expected to return about the 15th inst. 
In the meantime the department will be in charge 
of C. A. Harris, esq. the commissioner of Indian 


affairs. 





Vermont. Since our publication of the result 
of the congressional election in Vermont, we have 
seen it stated that Mr. Everett was not elected.— 
The Claremont (N. H.) Eagle states, on the autho- 
rity of a letter from Woodstock, (Vt.) that Mr. 
Everett is re-elected to. congress, by a majority of 
from 40 to 50 votes. All the towns in the district 
have been heard from, giving Mr. Everett a clear 
majority of about 200 votes over Partridge and 
Flint, which was reduced to between 40 and 50 by 
about 150 scattering votes. 





THE ceNsus{oF WISCONSIN TERRITORY, as 
shown by the official returns, is as follows: 


Des Moines county ; ; . 6,257 
Iowa do. ; ; ; . §,234 
Dubuque a. ° ; : 4,273 
Crawford do. : . ‘ . 350 
Brown ees ; ; ‘ 2,706 


Milwaukee do. ; : : . 2,893 


Total . ‘ . 22,5213 


ee 


ForTIFICATIONS IN THE HARBOR OF NEW 
York. From the following, which we find in the 
New York Commercial, it would appear that the 
fortifications in the harbor of New York are neither 
prepared to welcome a friend or repel an enemy. 

Division orders. The salute. It is now estab- 
lished as a fact, by two experiments, that forts are 
not of much use, except perhaps in the way of pas- 
sive resistance, unless they be provided with men 
and cannon. The principal use of the fortifications 
in our harbor, for some years past, has been to re- 
turn salutes when vessels of war came into our 
waters, but at present they are not equal even to 
this exertion, dicatas to the Creeks and Seminoles, 
who have called away all the troops, and to the 
poverty of the war department, which has made 
necessary the removal of the guns to be used at 
other positions. 

Twice has the duty of saluting devolved upon 
general Morton and his division; and we are hap- 
py tosay that in both instances it has been per- 
formed with a degree of spirit—we may say hero- 
ism—worthy of the gallant troops and their veteran 
commander. The promptitude of the service has 
not, indeed, been remarkable, but this could not be 
helped, we suppose, the general not being informed 
in season that a salute was intended. Hereafter 
we hope that some better arrangement will be 
made to give the division reasonable notice when 
their services will be required. 

The following order was promulgated this morn- 
ing through some of the papers: 

First division New York state artillery. 
Division orders, New York, October 3, 1836. 

His Britannic majesty’s frigate Belvidere, cap- 
tain Burroughs Strong, arrived in our harbor, and 
fired a salute at the Narrows, and also one on com- 
ing up to the city. Of the intention of firing the 
latter salute, the major general was not apprised. 
These national courtesies are gratefully received, 


and are with pleasure reciprocated. The salute of} gives an aggregate of 


the frigate will be returned to-day, and general San- 
ford will order a detachment from his brigade to 
fire a national salute from the battery, at noon, and 


_ SHOCKING RAIL ROAD AccIDENT. The follow- 
ing account of a most painful accident on the Co- 
lumbia rail road, was left at our office by a friend, 
who, it will be seen, was a witness of the painful 
scene which he describes. 

“Fairview, Sunday, about 3 o'clock. 

‘This afternoon, as the train for Lancaster was 
approaching Fairview, the axle of the forward car, 
or car next to the baggage broke, which immediate- 
ly precipitated the body of the car upon the rail- 
way, the fragments of the axle ripping up the bot- 
tom of the car in which was a Mr. Gibson of Phila- 
delphia, bound to Cincinnati with his wife and 
children. His wife and child fell through and near- 
ly the whole train passed over her body. I cannot 
picture to you the heart rending scene that ensued 
when Mr. Gibson was called to the spot where his 
wife lay a mangled corpse, with the child, about 18 
months old, by her side, covered with the blood of 
its dead mother. The top of her head was cut off, 
and the brains lay on both sides the rail; the body, 
feet, arms and legs broken to atoms. Heavens! 
what a sight! the distracted man tenderly dragging 
from the spot the remains of his ‘Julia,’ calling up- 
on her in frantic exclamations, but she could only 
answer by an expiring look of agony. He next 
picked up his babe, and believing it too was dead, 
ran around among the crowd imploring assistance, 
when it was impossible to afford him the least con- 
solation. The child was miraculously preserved. 
I was next called to witness another scene which 
beggars description. 

‘A black man, who had vainly attempted to leap 
from the car when the accident took place, fell up- 
on the ground, and the car running off the track 
upon the side he jumped, the wheels passed over 
both his legs and cut them off in the most shocking 
manner, grinding the dirt and clothing into the 
mangled flesh. He lay writhing in the most excru- 
ciating agony under the body of one of the cars, 
until enough of assistance could be rendered to raise 
the car off him. He will not, it is believed, sur- 
vive. 

‘‘A gentleman in the forward car had his left arm 
broken and breast much injured, but it is possible 
he will recover. 

‘The train was propelled at the rate of fifteen to 
eighteen miles per hour at the time of the accident, 
and ran not more than the length of the train, or 
fifty yards, ere it brought up. 

‘“[ was with my family in the next car to the one 
which Mr. Gibson was in, and the fragments over 
which we passed tore up the bottom without injury 
to any of its passengers. It was a miracle that we 
escaped—one of our wheels was spokeless, nothing 
but the naked rim left to give assurance it ever was 
arail road wheel. Even the rails, for a considera- 
ble distance, were torn from their fastenings, and 
some broken.”’ 

This seems to be one of those accidents against 
which it is difficult to guard, unless by some new 
arrangement of the wheels and axles of the cars, or 
perhaps by a thicker flooring to the cars. 

It is mentioned to us that the engine and one car 
was immediately despatched to Lancaster city for 
medical or surgical aid for the sufferers, and that 
before it returned, the cars were set in motion. 

In the hope of conveying the wounded towards 
medical aid, they had gone to a short turn, when 
the locomotive came sweeping round, and was not 
checked until it came in contact with the cars and 
did considerably injury. [U. S. Gazette. 

Since the above was in type we have learned 
from the National Gazette that Mrs. Gibson’s child, 
at first supposed to be unhurt, has since died of its 
injuries, and that the negro man who was hurt can- 
not recover. 





TRADE OF Burrato, N. Y. During the year 
1835, there were steamboat arrivals at Buflalo 720 
Clearances 720 


oe 


During the same time there were arrivals of sluops, 
brig and schooners 920 
Clearances of same 920 
1,840 


Total of arrivals and clearances of steamboats, 
brigs and sloops, 3,280. The average tonnage of 
steamboats was 280, which makes an aggregate 
of 403,200 tons. 

The average tonnage of brigs, schrs. 
and sloops, is estimated at 80, which 
147,200 tons. 





Total 550,400 tons. 
The whole number of clearances upon the canal 


will direct the city flag to be displayed at the same for 1835 was 5,125. Increase from 1834, 1,118. 


The increase from 1834 to 1835, in all kinds of 





time. By order of major general Morton: 
S. D. Jackson, division inspector. 


business, was nearly or quite 25 percent. It will 


were made here last year on prope assing 
and west, to the amount of cut i, million’ ae. 
the capital invested and employed by our forward. 
ing in lake and canal navigation, is estimated 4, 
amount to nearly or quite three millions of dollars, 


[N. ¥. Daily ag. 


wr ee 


gem of a vessel is now lying at her ease oppog; 
the battery, preparatory to nes sailing for ae tae 
of Africa ina day or two. We went aboard op 
Saturday to take a view of her. The commande; 
W. E. McKenney, esq. the lieutenant, Mr. Ogde,’ 
and her surgeon, doctor J. Vaughan Smith Wen 
aboard. With the characteristic politeness of o,, 
gallant navy, we were shown every curious thi) 
about this craft. She is perfectly new, carries tee 
24-pounders, and looks wicked enough for any spe. 
cies of mischief with her raking masts and bitine 
broadside. She is to be sasue with 92 men, anj 
the economy with which every bit of room betwee, 
decks 1s appropriated is not the least novel part of 
her construction. She is about 200 tons, strongly 
built, and intended to go through the water like 
racer of the first blood. 

This craft is intended to look after the pirates 
and slave traders on the coast of Africa, in’ the 
neighborhood of Liberia, Monrovia and Sierra Le. 
one. We wish her much success. 

[N. Y. Herald. 


THE CHANGES IN THE BED OF THE LOWeR 
Mississippi. The total number of decurtations, or 
cut-oils, which have been made in the direction of 
the serpentine course of the lower Mississippi by 
the shifting of its alluvial bed, at various times since 
1699, are computed at no less than 180 miles. The 
channel is estimated, in the Grand Gulf Advertiser, 
to have been regularly changing for ages at the rate 
of two miles per year. It has probably thus tra. 
versed the whole alluvial surface of the states of 
Louisiana and Mississippi, particularly the delta of 
the former, which is solow. The tendeney has 
been towards the east, probably from the diumal 
motion of the sun. By a direct route from Red 
river, leaving New Orleans 100 miles to east, the 
Mississippi might reach the Gulf 150 miles nearer 
than it does. The Grand Gulf Advertiser, from 
which the above facts are taken, adds: 


By cutting about ten miles, at an expense not ex- 
ceeding $50,000, the river between New Orleans 
and the mouth of Arkansas, which is 160 miles 
above, may be shortened more than 100 miles. 


A line of 360 miles, drawn due north from New 
Orleans, will pass within six miles of Jackson, in 
this state, and Memphis, in Tennessee. From the 
latter town it is 720 miles, by water, to New Or- 
leans. 

Many of the bends alluded to are some dozen or 
20 miles around, and only a mile or two, and some- 
times only afew rods, across. Thus the editor says: 

Grand Gulf bend, in which our town is situated, 
is 9 miles round and 2 across; which gives the ad- 
vantage of being aware of the approach of steam- 
boats an hour before their arrival here. 

Palmyra bend ends above the one just named, is 


which a sluice passes in high water. It is but 16 
miles from Grand Gulf to Warrenton by a road 
passable ten months in the year; yet it is 40 by the 
course of the river. 

Vicksburg bend, commencing 4 miles above, and 
ending 8 below, is 12 round, and but 300 rods across, 
which was passed over by a ferry boat, in 1828. 

Warland’s bend is 14 miles round, and 50 rods 
across. 

The following are some of the cut-offs com- 
mencing with the earliest on record. 

1. About 1699, it is supposed that the Yazoo 
cut-off took place, and Old River was formed; 
saving miles, 20 

2. First Homochitto cut-off in 1720, which 
saved a distance of 30 miles—previously the 
river washed the highlands of the present coun- 
ty of Adams; 30) 

3- Point Coupee cut-off, made in 1721, on 
the grant of M. de Meuse, where tobacco was 
then planted by the colonists—saved 30 

4, Great Cut Point. This cut-ofi is the one 
above latitude 33, and was made about the year 
1747, and shortened the river 30 

5. Second Homochitto cut-off, in 1779. This 
burst through in one night, while a boat, as- 





cending the stream, lay just above it, 15 
6. New cut-off, in 1817, 15 
7. Red river cut-off, in 1831, saved 2( 
8. Bunch’s cut-off, in 1832, 20 

Total extent of these cut-offs, 180 


——<—. 


be quite as much from 1835 to 1836. Advances 
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17 miles round, and only a mile across, through. 
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GEOLOGICAL CHANGES IN GREAT BRITAIN.— 





i total changes, at different remote epochs, it is 
: et fact beyond dispute, as also that long ante- 


jor to the creation of man this world was inhabited 





by races of animals to which no parallels are now to 


4,2 found; and those animals themselves only made 


Vincir appearance after the lapse of ages during which 
mtb blooded creatures had any existence. It 


has been further remarked by zo — that the 


nimals which first appeared in these latitudes were 
analogous to such as now inhabit tropical regions 
“exclusively; and that it was only at a period imme- 
é diately antecedent to the creation of the human race 
“that species similar to those of the existing era be- 
van to appear in northern latitudes. Similar pecu- 
Viarities have been also found to mark the vegetation 
‘of corresponding periods. It would hardly be cre- 
“ited by persons unacquainted with the evidence on 
which such facts repose, that in the most dreary and 
‘“esolate northern regions of the present day, there 
sre found groves of tropical plants, or conifere, 
like the Norfolk and Araueariran pines, of bananas, 
treeferns, huge cacti and palms; that the marshes 
“were filled with rush like plants, fifteen or twen 
‘feet high, the coverts with ferns like the undergrow 
“of West Indies. 








' Reapine TASTE. The direction of the British 
‘ynind, and the sort of intellectual food it pefers for 
ts digestion, may b2 in some measure judged of by 
‘the following tabular view, in which it will be per- 
ceived, what might have been anticipated, that the 
snore solid and substantial commodities among our 
British kindred, take the precedence of the light 
‘and frothy. 

| Reading taste. The following is a list of the 
umber of volumes in the different departments of 
jiterature consulted by persons attending the read- 
ring rooms of the British museum for three months 
jn the year 1835, as delivered in to the committee 
‘of the British house of commons:—science 2,713; 
history, 2,167; topography, 1,236; theology, 1,190; 
poetry and the drama, 1,187; law, 945; reviews, 
magazines and modern periodical literature, 870; 
voyages and novels, 777; classics, 763; biography, 
707; art, 624; romances, novels and annuals, 495; 
antiquities, 481; encyclopedias, dictionaries and 
Brammars, 421; and genealogy, 153; making a to- 
Mal of 15,761 volumes, including in addition, 1,725 
‘miscellaneous. 

















| CREEK FRAUDS AND CREEK HOSTILITIES. Un- 


and regulations” of the commissioners appointed 
by the president of the United States to examine 
the frauds alleged to have been committed in the 
Bale of the Creek lands, and into the causes of the 
ate hostilities of the Creek Indians. 
| We are pleased to perceive that the commission- 
ers are about to proceed with alacrity to the dis- 
harge of the duties assigned to them by the presi- 
fent. From their well established character for 
business, and as gentlemen of the strictest inte- 
rity, we hope that they may be enabled so to dis- 
harge the trust reposed in them, as to acquit their 
OW consciences, and to restore confidence in the 
ommunity. 
We believe, however, that all their efforts will 
rove unavailing. The combination engaged in 
he demoralizing and illegal business of “land steal- 
ig,” is too extensive and influential, to be reached 
by ordinary means. The power given to the court 
shot sufficient to bring the numerous offenders to 
istice, and that the proposed investigation will be 
volved in immense difficulties, any one conver- 
ant with Creek affairs cannot for a moment doubt. 
Under existing circumstances, in our humble 
pinion, there is but one kind of court that cculd 
vail any thing at all calculated to advance the 
ublic welfare, and that would be a committee of 
itelligent members of congress, clothed with the 
ithority and dignity of the nation, and vested with 
€most ample powers to compel the attendance 
witnesses. Such a tribunal as we have describ- 
", might answer a good purpose, but nothing 
hort of an inquisition of the kind could stir up the 
charnel house” of corruption and ferret out offend- 
ns, 
The truth is, the government has permitted the 
portant time for the investigation of the frauds to 
ass by. The alleged causes should have been in- 
lired into, previous to the emigration of the In- 
‘ans, when they could have had an opportunity of 
ceting those who had wronged them, and of con- 
‘onting their oppressors. Had such a course have 
“en adopted many who now wear “a stolen live- 
Y,"and like Caezar’s wife, appear “above suspi- 
on,” would this day have been condemned as 
iemies of the human race. 
{ Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser 
























































EARLY SNOW. 


covered the 


gayest livery. 





expedition as soon as practicable. 





WoopDEN PAVEMENTS. The 
the streets of Buffalo, N. Y. with wooden blocks. 
The delay of the contractor was occasioned by the 
difficulty he experienced in preparing the wooden 
blocks with the broad axe and cross-cut saw—which 


them; all which he has completed, and by their ai 
can furnish blocks, perfectly dressed and ready to 


day. 

The following description of the wooden pave- 
ments in St. Petersburgh, furnished by a corres- 
pondent of the New York American, will be found 
interesting, as giving a good idea of the mode in 
which they are laid and the manner in which the 
blocks are fastened or pinned together: 

“The streets, like our own, are paved with small 
round pebbles, and some of the leading ones have a 
carriage way paved with blocks of wood, very de- 
lightful to ride on. These blocks are about eight 
inches diameter, and the same in length; they are 
of pine, andallhexagons. This form is given them 
as being a greater economy of wood than squares; 


about nine inches diameter—then they are shaped 
in a machine which stamps them out several hun- 
dred per hour, by forcing each one endwise through 
a steel six sided ring, by means of a huge pis- 
ton, which is placed vertically over the ring, and 
is worked by steam power. ‘The experiment, how- 


succeeded; in the first attempts, the blocks were 
only supported by the bare ground, well rammed, 
but very soon they became uneven, from the une- 
qual resistance of the foundation; lately, however, 
there appears to be a better mode adopted, which is 
first to lay down thick planks lengthwise, and then 





der our advertising head will be seen the ‘rules {stout boards crosswise, covering them with a coat 


‘of tar; on this substructure are placed the blocks: 
L observed that each block has inserted in twosides 
a small wooden pin, about one inch diameter, and 
the same in length, and has two holes on two other 
sides, corresponding with the pins of other blocks, 
and by which the whole mass is bound together.— 
The mode of repairing said pavement appeared to 
me to be simple and expeditious. In our wooden 
country, I think this kind of pavement might suc- 
ceed well in Broadway, as we have at present no 
scarcity of excellent hard wood, and can afford to 


twice the length of those above mentioned. I have 
endeavored to be particular, as [ am aware that 
your public spirit, and that of your talented sons, 
might have some influence at the court of Gotham, 


streets regenerated, which would be decidedly pre- 
ferable to being jolted over their present wretched 
surface, which endangers life and limbs, and tends 


horses’ feet.”’ 





THe New York MONEY MARKET. The pres- 


weeks. 


line. [N. Y. Com. 


meee 





ever, of the wooden pavements has not yet perfectly | 


The board of aldermen will take into considera- | 
tion, on Monday evening next, the subject ot the! with costs.” 
six million loan, with especial reference to its issue | 
in such manner as shall bring it within discount! ers; G. Winter, for defendants. 


IncREASE OF Boston. By the official returns | bany Evening Journal, who has no doubt 
of the census just taken of the population of this| thority for his assertion, states that the executors 





The Catskill and Alleghany | city, it appears that in 1830 the population of the 
mountains are covered with snow. There was | city was 61,381; in 1835 it was 78,603, showing an 
a fall of snow at Utica, N. Y. on the 28th ult. that| increase of 17,222 in five years. According to this 

ground—-and the Charlestown (Va.) | rate Boston, in 1840, will contain more than 100,000 
Free Press says that the houses and streets of that| inhabitants, and in 1860, something like 250,000. 
town were ‘on Tuesday last’ clothed with winter’s 





VircINIA SLAVES. The Virginia Times says— 
“We have heard intelligent men estimate the num- 


CoLonizATION. The executive committee of| ber of slaves exported from Virginia within the last 
the colonization society of the city of New York, | twelve months at 120,000, each slave averaging at 
encouraged by the favorable intelligence received | least $600, making an agregate of $72,000,000—of 
from their colony at Bassa Cove, in Africa, have | the number of slaves exported, not more than one- 
resolved to make arrangements for sending another | third have been sold, (the others having been car- 


ried by their owners who have removed) which 
would leave in the state the sum of $24,000,000 


are now paving | arising from the sale of slaves!” 





5 Hon. ALEXANDER PorTER was tendered a pub- 
lic dinner by the Irishmen of Louisville, Ky. which 
he was foreed todecline. In their note the commit- 


induced him to put in operation a steam saw mill] tee say: 
for sawing them, with a guillotine knife for dressing 


“From the high estimate in which are held your 
worth, talents and patriotism, many citizens other 
than Irishmen will be present, without regard to 


lay down, sufficient for fifty yards of pavement per | politics.”’ 


And in his reply Mr. Porter makes the following 
just remarks: 

“IT am extremely grateful, gentlemen, for this 
mark of attention, and would gladly have enjoyed 
the gratification of meeting you, did not my imme- 
diate departure from this city render it impossible 
for me todo so. The honor you have conferred on 
me, and the pleasure it has communicated, are 
heightened by the information, that this evidence 
of regard comes from men of different politics. In 
the high excitement of party, which now pervades 
the country, no compliment to the motives which 
have actuated my conduct in public life, could be 
more acceptable tome. And may I add, gentle- 


the blocks are first sawed to a length, from logs of| men, that it augurs well for the duration of our 


noble institutions, when in the heat of the civil 
conflicts to which they give rise, men are found, 
who can distinguish between opinions and motives, 
and where our zeal of party, founded on a warm 
love of country, can respect and make allowances 
for the same feeling in others. It is by the mutual 
exercise of this charity that the republic can be 
maintained. 





The following toast was given by judge WHITE 
at a dinner lately given to Mr. Bex by a portion 
of his constituents, at which the judge was present 
as a guest: 

“The constitutton—May the people a it by 
exercising the powers reserved to themselves, and 
by prohibiting all others from the exercise of pow- 
ers not granted to them.” 





UNEARNED PREMIUMS. It is well known that 
after the fire of the 16th and 17th of December last, 
a very large number of unexpired policies of insu- 
rance were surrendered to the Po tore companies 
to be cancelled, in order to facilitate the closing of 
their affairs, and the distribution of their assets 
among their creditors. The question however 


lay them with simply four square blocks, and of| arose, whether the companies were bound to return 


the whole of the unearned premium, or only a pro 
rata amount—the same as paid to the other credi- 
tors. 

The vice chancellor has recently decided the 


and that I might, perhaps, find some of our leading | question, and we now present his opinion for the 


benefit of all concerned. [N. Y. Jour. of Com. 
In chancery. Before the vice chancellor, Sept. 
| 27th, 1836. Inthe matter of the petition of Wil- 


much to the destruction of wheels, springs, and| liam W. Campbell, Jonathan Goodhue and others, 


vs. The Traders’ Insurance company in the city of 
New York. 
The vice chanecellor—“The statute authorises 





sure that has been felt during the last and present! receivers to procure outstanding policies to be can- 
weeks, is mainly to be ascribed to the large amount) celled by refunding to the assured such portion of 
withdrawn from circulation by reason of paying| the premium as may be considered unearned, and 
in the entire capital of the bank of the state of New! the amount thus refunded they are authorised to 
York, $2,000,000, minus the $200,000 paid in as| retain before making any dividend among the cre- 
deposite, on the applications for stock. The ba-|ditors. The equity of the statute applies as well 
lance of $1,800,000 is to be paid in to-morrow, and | where the policy has been surrendered to the offi- 
the necessity of providing so large a sum has na-| cers of the company and cancelled before the ap- 
turally tended to check the ordinary flow of the | pointment of receivers, as after their appointment. 
money current. The bank goes into operation on| And I am of opinion the receivers are b 

Tuesday next, and as its issue will be $5,000,000, | turn the unearned premium on all policies cancel- 
(twice and a half the amount of its eapital), the | led, with a view to the winding up of the affairs of 
pressure will soon be done away, and money be/| the insolvent company, and that such policy hold- 
even more plentiful than it has been for some| ers are not to come in pro rata with creditors for a 


ound to re- 


| mere dividend. 
«Order according to the prayer of the petition, 


Cleaveland and Campbell, solicitors for petition- 





THE LATE cox. Burr. The editor of Noe Al. 
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of the late col. Burr, named in his will, are Peter 
Townsend, Mathew L. Davis and Henry E. Edwards. 
All his documents, pamphlets, journals, letters, ma- 
nuscripts, &c. public and private, were bequeathed 
to Mr. Davis, by whom his memoirs are to be writ- 
ten. For the last two years Mr. Davis has been 
much occupied in reading and arranging these ma- 
nuscripts with a view to the duty which has now 
devolved upon him. 

Aaron Burr was an extraordinary man. His life 
was full of events. Much of his history is identi- 
fied with that of his country, and all of it is deeply 
interesting. The materiel for this history is most 
ample. Copies of all his letters, civil, military and 
miscellaneous, are preserved, as also are all the let- 
ters which he received for more than sixty years. 
The public, therefore, may look for a full, authen- 
tic, and faithful life of this distinguished man, the 
first volume of which, we understand, will be pub- 
lished some time in November.” [N. Y. Gaz. 

BEET ROOT suGAR. A correspondent of the 
Philadelphia United States Gazette, speaking of 
the manufacture of sugar from the beet, says, that 
an establishment for the purpose will not clear ex- 
penses unless it be calculated to make at least from 
two to five hundred pounds a day; that the greatest 
advantage will be derived from the employment of 
steam power, which will be useful in rasping the 
beets, reducing the liquor “in vacuo,” and boiling 
without burning the syrup; that the juice of the 
beet in summer decomposes in less than two hours; 
that the acid must be neutralized and the mucilage 
coagulated by chemical agents; that refining can 
be advantageously connected with the manufacture 
of the raw sugars; that profits are incredibly in- 
creased in proportion to the quantity made, and 
that one-half of the expense may be saved by scien- 
tific arrangement of the apparatus. Taking the 
fair product of an acre of ground within 20 miles of 
Philadelphia at $25, the writer makes the following 
estimate of the gain from an acre of beets convert- 
ed into sugar: 





EXPENSES. 
One acre of beets, (40,000 lbs.) $25 00 
Two men for twenty-four days, 48 00 
Two boys for do 22 00 
Fire and rent, &c. 40 00 
Total, $135 00 
RECEIPTS. 


Quantity of sugar from the acre of beets, 
would be 2,400 Ibs. which at 10 cts. per 








lb. would be $240 00 
Beet cake and molasses, &c. 20 00 
Total, $260 00 
Expenses, 135 00 
Profits, $125 00 


Thus it will be seen that the profit will be nearly 
cent per cent, not taking into account the interest 
of the capital. ‘The two men, he says, could work 
twice as much and the mg pe for the increased 
quantity would cost very little more. Such profits 
as the above are well calculated to whet the appe- 
tite for gain of our worthy farmers who, by raising 
beets and making sugar, may soon vie with the 
wealthy planters of Louisiana. [ Balt. Amer. 





Pustic LANDS. It has been estimated by the 
Detroit Advertiser, that in the west, and we think, 
judging from the past, the amount is not too great, 
that in “the year 1836, the sales will probably 
amount to twenty millions. The emigration has 
been much larger than usnal; but we doubt whe- 
ther much more than six millions of acres have 
been taken by actual settlers. Congress have still 
nearly, or quite two hundred millions of acres in 
market, and a great many more millions are soon 
to be brought into market. 

‘Since the great west has been opened for settle- 
ment under the auspices of congress, more than 
two hundred millions of acres have been surveyed 
and brought into market. Up to the beginning of 
the present year, but little over thirty millions of 
acres has been sold, if we remember rightly. This 
was sufficient to supply the immense emigration of 
the last thirty years.” 

But great as the rage for speculation is now, and 
great as it has been for the past few years, it may 
be remembered that it rages no more extensively 
than it did seventeen years since. Indeed, if we 
make sufficient allowance for the greater ability on 
the part of speculators to speculate now, and their 
comparative want of ability in 1819 and 1820, we 
oe not yet approximated to the point then reach- 
ed. 

A correspondent of the Newburyport Herald fur- 
nishes us the following interesting statistics of the 
sales of public lands for the last twenty years. 





They come from official sources, and may be relied 
onas correct. The sales in 1816, $3, 567,273; 1817, 
$5,022,409; 1818, $7,299,997; 1819, $17,681,794; 
1820, (first two quarters) $27,606,964. The price 
was up to this time $2 per acre, and the govern- 
ment gave the purchasers a credit. After the Ist 
of July, 1820, the price was reduced to $1 25 and 
cash payments required, and the sales fell off as fol- 
lows:—In 1820, (last two quarters) $424,962; 
1821, $1,169,224; 1822, $1,022,267; 1828, $850,136; 
1824, $953,799. From 1824 to 1830, the sales 
were between one and two millions each year, 
about sufficient to supply the actual demand oc- 
casioned by the increase of population. In the 
last named year symptoms of the present fever 
manifested themselves, and the sales rose about 
two millions, gradually increasing for the next 
two or three years. The sales being in 1832, 
$3,115,376; 1833, $4,972,284; 1834, $6,099,981; 
1835, $15,810,795; 1836, (first two quarters) 
$13,500,000. 





BoNAPARTE’S GENERALS. From that interest- 
ing volume of “Harper’s Family Library,” the 
Court and camp of Bonaparte—we glean the follow- 
ing memorials of twenty-eight celebrated military 
men who make up the whole list of those serving 
under Napoleon, either as marshals of France or 
generals of division. 

Augereau died 12th June, 1816, of dropsy in the 
chest; Berthier threw himself from a window of his 
house as the army of the allies was passing it on 
the 19th May, 1815, and died instantly; Bessieres 
was killed by a musket ball at Lutzen; Davoust 
died of a pulmonary complaint, June 1823; Dessaix 
was killed instantly at Marengo, by a cannon ball; 
Beauharnois died of apoplexy at Munich, January 
21, 1834; St. Cyr in March, 1830; Junot in a fit of 
insanity threw himself from a window of his fa- 
ther’s house at Montbard, breaking a thigh which 
resulted in his death, June, 1813; Kleber was as- 
sassinated at Cairo, Egypt, (on the same day that 
Dessaix was killed at Mission) by the hand of a 
youth of 18, who secreted himself in a garden, and 
on the approach of his victim went and presented 
him with a bit of paper folded like a letter, and 
while Kleber was opening it the assassin drew from 
his cloak a dagger, and inflicted a wound causing 
immediate dissolution. He stated that he left Da- 
mascus on foot, by order of the grand vizier, who 
entrusted him with the mission of repairing to the 
French army to take Bonaparte’s life. Lannes ex- 
pired from the effects of a cannon shot which carri- 
ed away his right leg, and the foot and ancle of the 
left, at Esling, 22d May, 1809; Lefebvre died in 
Paris, Sept. 1820; Loison at Liege, in 1816; Masse- 
na expired on the 4th of April, 1817; Moreau fell 
when near the emperor Alexander (being in the 
Russian service at Dresden), in August, 1813. A 
cannon ball from the French artillery carried away 
his right leg, and passing through his horse took off 
a portion of the left. The remaining portion of the 
left was cut off by a surgeon—and during amputa- 
tion and dressing the brave officer smoked a cigar 
—scarcely moving a muscle of his face during the 
ogy operation. He lingered till the 2d Septem- 

er. Murat was condemned to death at Naples in 
1815, and shot—looking steadfastly at the soldiers, 
and desiring them to aim at his heart and save his 
face. The fate of Ney—*the bravest of the brave”’ 
—is familiar to all. “He who fought five hundred 
battles for France—not one against her—was shot 
as a traitor,” being in the 47th year of his age. 
Pichegrue was found dead in a dungeon, with a 
black silk handkerchief, twisted round his neck, 
and astick thrust through the knot, whether by 
his own hands er the hands of others seems to be 
undecided; Suchet expired at Marseilles, Jan. 1826, 
and Mortier was assassinated last July, by Fieschi’s 
‘infernal machine,”—making 16 of the 23 who no 
longer survive. 

Of the remaining nine, Bernadoile is king of 
Sweden; Grouchy left France for this country after 
the second abdication; no mention is made in the 
work before us of the death of Moncey and Jourdan. 
Macdonald, Marmot, Mortier, Oudinot, Soult and 
Victor severally gave in their adhesion to Louis 
Philippe in 1830, and for aught we know all are still 
living. [ Star. 





INDIAN TREATIES. Mackinac, Sept. 17, 1836. 
There are now on this island about 4,000 Indians 
and about 500 half breeds, assembled for the pur- 
pose of completing their treaty of cession. The 
treaty was made in Washington last winter, and by 
it the Ottawa and Chippewa nations cede to the 
United States all the land lying between lakes Hu- 
ron and Michigan, north of Grand River on one 
side, and Thunder Bay river on the other, and all 
the lands lying north of lakes Huron and Michi- 
gan, west of the straits of St. Mary and east of the 








Chocolate river, on Lake Superior. The Drie 
$2,000,000. 7 
The Indians set apart $300,000 of their ,,. By 
to pay their debts, and $150,000 as gratuity to > 
half breed relatives. The former matter js ,,,,; 
going the examination of Mr. Schooleraf, the 
dian agent, major Whiting, of the U. §, army 
John W. Edmonds, esq. the commissione;. - 
pointed under the treaty. The latter matter ;, 
der the supervision of Mr. Edmonds alone, * 
have also the joint duty to perform of distripy.: 
to the Indians $150,000 worth of goods, and 4}, 
$70,000 in money. All these constitute an ard 
duty, and necessarily delay the execution of th 
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treaty. : Nin 

When I arrived here, about the 17th ult. th pn in se] 
were about 2,000 Indians assembled. They from £& 
free access to the traders’ stores, and scenes Orr” also s 
ing and drunkenness were exhibited. Such : a, vp 
rangements were however made, that, since the , etched © 
instant, no liquor has been sold to the Indiang », oan 3 
they are as orderly and well behaved as can by ; Byry 






sired. Before the Ist, one could hear the sounq,, 
















revelry all night long; but now you can pass ampJme? this 
their lodges in the evening, and be unconseig aw 
(were it not for the appearance here and there of Ne Meu D 
lighted tent) there was an Indian on the jglgy, hare 






Some of the banas have already received their p, 
sents and money, and have returned home, and jy 
an instance is known of a drunken Indian. 
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This is an unparalleled state of things. |; }, , ty 
been universally the case, when the Indians assey, hy T 
bled either to make or complete a treaty, or toni. ‘ 
ceive their annuities, that they indulge very freq Region 
in the use of liquor, and violence and bloodshed se ta | 


frequently ensue. But the contrary experime, 
has now been tried, and has succeeded to aduir, 
tion. It is mainly owing in this instance to tip 
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agent, Mr. Schoolcraft, (who is well known to thy nay 
reading public for his scientific attainments), an of om , 
he has been heartily seconded by the traders andip. 7 relje 
habitants here, and of course by the gentlemen asg. yoy 
ciated with him in the execution of the treaty, As f 
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CHOLERA IN CHARLESTON. The board of heath 
















reported the following cases from September 27th eae 
to October Ist inclusive. 0 sanedl 
Sept. 27—44 cases—11 whites, 33 blacks—9 dea MM 410 in 

28—39 cases— 9 whites, 30 blacks—5 dead, ruinea 







29—28 cases— 7 whites, 21 blacks—4 deal, 


30—14 cases— 3 whites, 11 blacks—4 deat, resent 









Oct. 1—10 cases— 2 whites, 8 blacks—1 deat, ne . 
Erections. On Tuesday next the elections fu are 

members of congress and the state legislature, take 

place in Pennsylvania and Ohio. In Georgia the AND 


election was held on Monday last. 
















Nava Depot. Commodores Rogers, Chau 
cey and Morris have, in compliance with a vote d 
the senate, examined the several scites designate 
in Narragansett bay, that they may report to thi 
body at its next session the most suitable location 
for a naval depot. After they had completed tk 
above duty, they proceeded to make their usud 
annual visit to the navy yards at Charlestown au 
Portsmouth. 

Novet suit. Itisstated in several of the paper, 
says the New York Commercial Advertiser, that? 
suit has been commenced by Robert Sedgwick, 
esq. on behalf, or at the instigation of the Ant 
Slavery society, against the hon. Richard Rik, 
recorder of New York, for the recovery of the pt 
nalty of five hundred dollars, to which he is alleged 
to have made himself liable by disobeying the wi 
de homine replegiando, sued out in the case of the 
claimed slave Jesse-Collier, alias Abraham Gosle’, 
who was, under the decision of the recorder, 


-~ 





covered by the claimant,” 5, 
F Pan’s 7 

SALE OF ARTICLES FORMERLY BELONGING 7@Brdson 
Naproteon. As we have not before seen a Co mpYerag 
plete list of these articles, sold among the effects B, 
of Barry O’Meara, we subjoin it: 

“The articles formerly belonging to the empe! 
Napolean, came to the hammer yesterday being “ ' 
served for the second day’s sale of the effects of - 
late Barry O’Meara, esq. A magnificent Tursi* 2 
sabre, with a real Damascus blade and chas¢ eS 
handle, worn by Napoleon in Egypt, and present: 33. 
ed by him to his brother, Louis, by whom it wa 94 
given to Mr. O’Meara, was knocked down for 49 6° 
guineas. A richly chased silver gilt snutf boo a4, 
with curiously engraved entablature £21 25. * Hj 


minature of Napoleon, £2 2s. A most exquisry 276 
ly carved full length ivory minature of Napol’ |B o7¢ 


standing on a plinth, which represents a beat 12} 
raised carving of his tomb at St. Helena, £ hie 28 


A gold knife and fork, end spoon engraved Wi 64 























































































mn erial arms, with 
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aph Certificate isteau, Ely, Worthington and Showers, 
* preseénted by | are friends of Mr. Van Buren. 
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and was expected to reach the seat of war in time 
to co-operate with the troops that were proceeding 
by eh § The same paper contains information of 
the death of major WasHINGTON, of the Tennes- 
see volunteers. 

The alge are extracts from a letter received 
by the editors of the Savannah Georgian, from their 
correspondent in Florida, dated 

“St. John’s River, (E. F.) Sept. 18, 1836. 

‘«‘Srr: Six hundred of the Tennessee volunteers 
have reached Newnansville; the others are on their 
way. They are accompanied by governor Call, 
who writes that he will rid the country entirely of 
this daring, wily foe, or leave his bones and blood 
to mingle with those of tha heroic Dade and gallant 
Izand, in fattening the soil of the Seminole.” 

“The command of all the regulars is given to the 
gallant major Pierce, who has already given an 
earnest of what may be expected of him, entrusted 
with this command. All the regulars fit for duty 
are to march against the enemy, leaving the volun- 
teers on the east side of the St. John’s to protect 
their families and homes. The season of the year, 
the officers, the troops, all seem auspicious for the 
opening of the new campaign. The recent skir- 
mishes of a fearless few have proved the enemy not 
invincible, if daring. To the movements of the 
governor and the Tennessee volunteers all eyes are 
now turned. Alas! if that hope proves a broken 
reed. Yours, &c.”’ 


From the National Intelligencer of the 6th inst. 
TO THE EDITORS. 
Fort Mitchell, ( Ala.) Sept. 26, 1836. 

GENTLEMEN: A communication from “an officer 
of the Tennessee brigade,” which appeared in the 
*‘Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser” of the 3d inst. 
and extracts from which were published in the ‘‘In- 
telligencer’’ of the 16th instant, under the head 
‘From :Florida,”’ appears to render necessary the 
publication of the enclosed extract from a letter ad- 
dressed to brig. gen. AnmsTRONG by maj. gen. 
Jesup, dated the 25th of August. 

The communication referred to contains the fol- 
lowing expression: “Gen. ARMSTRONG applied, 
some days since, to gen. Jesup for permission to 
march to Florida.” Gen. ArnMsTRONG was, no 
doubt, always ready to move to Florida; but he had 
not to apply for permission, as the extracts which 
are enclose will plainly show. The letter froin 
which these extracts are taken was addressed to 
gen. ARMSTRONG, in consequence of communica- 
tions received by gen. Jesup from gov. CALL, re- 
presenting the distressed state of the territory, and 
asking assistance. 

Your early publication of the extracts will place 
the matter in its true light, and oblige, very respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, 

J. A. CHAMBERS, lieut. § 4. D. C. 
EXTRACT. 
Head quarters, army of the south, 
Tallahassee, August 25, 1836. 

GENERAL: “The condition of Florida, as dis- 
closed in adespatch from gov. Call, received to-day, 
is such as to require immediate succor. 

“The regular troops cannot be spared for some 
time from the service on which they are employed 
in the Creek nation. I therefore desire that col. 
Trousdale’s regiment of Tennessee volunteers be 
pushed forward immediately through the southern 
counties of Georgia, by the best route, to Talla- 
hassee; and that col. Bradford’s regimentbe held in 
readiness to follow, so soon as the band of Indians 
in this vicinity, and those near Wetumpka, shall 
have taken up the line of march to the west. 

“JT will thank you, general, to cause both regi- 
ments to be completely equipped, and prepared tor 
the most efficient action.” Jam, general, most re- 
spectfully, your obedient servant, 

T. 8S. JESUP, maj. gen. com. 
Brig. gen. Armstrong, com. Tennessee volunteers, 
Near Tallahassee, Ala. 


Adjutant general’s office, army of the south, 
Fort Mitchell, Sept. 25, 1836. 
1 certify that the within is a true extract from a 
letter by major general Jesup to brigadier general 





| respecting Portugal. 


died on the preceding day, at half past six in the 
evening, at St. Iidephonso, after six day’s illness, of 
a complicated pulmonary comp!aint, and attack of 
gout in the head. The same despatch announces 
that the two queens entered Madrid on the 17th, 
and that the city was tranquil. 

On the 17th of August; gen. Lebeau, the new 
commandant of the French auxiliary legion, at- 
tacked the Carlists, whose battalions were on the 
line of the frontier, and beat them back on the Bas- 
tan and the Velzama, after having killed and taken 
prisoners a considerable number of their men. He 
also carried and destroyed the works of the Carlists 
at Engui, and took possession of their magazines. 

The Phare de Bayonne of the 20th has the fol- 
lowing: In spite of all that people state, upon what 
they may call unquestionable authority, relative to 
Gomez being in the Austrias, the kingdom of Leon, 
and in Galicia at the head of 22,000 men; we can 
affirm, that all such reports are unfounded, and 
mere specniative inventions. 

We will further state, that this Gomez, who is re- 
presented as having such commanding force at his 
disposal, was defeated at Escaro, on the 8th, by 
general Espartero, and his army put to flight and 
epee by the enemy in every direction; many of 

is soldiers subsequently joined general Espartero’s 
corps. 

Extract of a letter of the 19th from Bordeaux.— 
‘Persons likely to be well informed assert that in- 
telligence from Barcelona of the 14th inst. and con- 
sequently much more recent than Mina’s procla- 
mation, announces a commotion having broken out 
in that town. Several persons accused of being 
Carlists have been massacred On the 12th, in the 
evening, a threatening address to the queen was 
signed, demanding the dismissal and arrest of M. 
Isturitz, an assembling of the cortes on the 20th 
inst. and a popular administration. Two deputies 
were sent off the following day to present the ad- 
dress, accompanied by the nine procuradores of the 
province. According to letters of the 12th from 
Saragossa the Junta has decided that the plate and 
bells of the churches shall be melted down and 
converted into money. Itis said that Valencia has 
also had its insurrection, but no details have reach- 
ed us. It is added, however, that no serious ex- 
cesses have been committed. The Carlists turn to 
account the kind of suspension of arms arising out 
of what is passing in Spain to organise themselves. 
Cabrera, in his excursions, has succeeded in col- 
lecting 2,000 horses which he has placed at the dis- 
posal of Don Carlos, and which ere long will be 
equipped and mounted. Don Carlos as a recom- 
pense, has sent him the grand cordon of St. Ferdi- 
nand. As to Gomez, if the Carlists accounts are to 
be credited, he has got together many recruits and 
much money in his excursions in the Austurias, 
Galicia and Leon, but he is deficient in arms to 
complete the organization of a respectable corps.” 

FRANCE. 

The French provincial journals are full of the 
most distressing accounts of the late storms which 
have raged throughout the country. The depart- 
ment of the Ain, particularly the neighborhood of 
the Bourg, seems to have suffered immense damage; 
the hurricane which broke over this rich country 
on the 14th seems to have been as violent as any 
that has ever been witnessed in the Antilles. 

The Nouvelliste Vaudois gives the following, 
under date of Liestal, Aug. 13:—‘*Notwithstanding 
all the assertions of the journals, I can assure you 
that the persecutions of France against the citizens 
of Basle country are still continued. The rich har- 
vests of the year, and particularly the corn, will be 
condemned to rot on the ground which they hold on 
the territory of France. The hay and corn may be 
consumed by the horses of the French dragoons and 
hussars stationed on the frontier. Even our own 
territory is not respected. Should this continue 
much longer, our btiow countrymen will be con- 
demned to make reprisals, let the consequences be 
what they may. 

PORTUGAL. 

The Journal du Commerce of the 22d has his sig- 
nificant paragraph:— 

The king of England says nothing in his speech 
Private letters from London, 


Armstrong, of the Tennessee volunteers, as record- | however, state that the situation of affairs in that 


ed on the books of this office. 
HENRY STANTON, 
It. col. and adjt. gen. army of the south. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


At New York, Paris papers have been received | in; 
to the 24th of August ,containing the following | Spain, has informed the queen that it feels itself) 
| obliged by treaty to iend its aid for the maintenance 


items of news. 
SPAIN. 


Despatches had been received at Paris from Ma-| 
drid, dated August 17th announcing that M. de| 


| to Oporto. 


country are of such a serious nature that a vessel 


'of war has been ordered to the Tagus, and another 
The resolution of ministers to adjourn | 


the meeting of the chambers may produce an ex- 
losion; and it is said the English cabinet, foresee- 
ing a movement analagous to that which agitates 


of its authority. 
ROME. 
The Courier de Lyon of the 19th instant, says: 


prisoned in the castle of Saint Angelo, has 
secretly removed.”” The Augsburg Gazette 
lusion to the same subject, gives a letter 


French journals as to any fire arms havin 
discharged at the time of the young prince 


tation of the carbineers at seeing their officer 
and some of their comrades wounded; they k 


violent a resistance. This story which at first 


nal actions. 
AFRICA. 


Algiers, and 5,000 more at Oran. 
Oran of the 5th August says, that the French 
is wholly inefficient for the duties required of 


LATER NEWS. 
By the ship John Taylor which arrived at 
York on Wednesday last, the New York ¢ 
have received London papers to the 29th of A 


tained in the following paragraphs. 
lieved that recent events in Spain have indis 


that measure. 


had resigned their places in the cabinet, 0 
of intervention in Spain. That statement was 


an evening 


Paris, g 


On the following day, (Friday), however, in 
sequence of some juggling which had taken 


published the following bulletin, which, as m 
imagined, produced not a little surprise in Pa 


king.” 


were confined to M. Thiers himself. Upo 


cularly as before going to pert we may have 
recent intelligence, but wi 
of the papers all that could be said. 


from the Moniteur the resignation of M.: 
adds: ; ; 
«Let the reader compare this with the note 


does not agree with the Moniteur. 

«Have five members out of six who resign 
terday, thought better of it 
would not be the first time that the inflexibil 
a ministerial opinion has yielded to the chi! 
power. 

“The Journal des Debats seems to be bet 
formed than the Ministerial Evening Jour 


says that well informed persons believe | 





13 
of the president of the council. At all evens 
clear that this resignation brings with it ! 
dissolution of-the cabinet.” Second edition ° 
National, Aug. 26th. Re 
° . 2 SU 
Since writing the above, the Paris pape” j 
turday have come to hand. They are iy, 
ed in discussing the ministerial whereabout 
Courier Francais most unfairly asserts ee 
Moniteur has ceased to be the official dere 
Notwithstanding the indirect denial of the we 
of Friday, the Journal de Paris of that events 
lishes the following bulletin. , i 
“Several morning papers of this day ro 
believe that M. Thiers had retired alone . 





ministry, and that, consequently, the cabia 


Ravneval. the French minister to the cuurt of Spain, | ‘We have a letter from Rome which announces! exists. 


———— | 
that the son of Lucien Bonaparte, who was 


Rome, which contradicts the statements of 4, 
arrested. His wound was occasioned by the; 


ed the young prince down because he offered, 


a great noise there, is now almost forgotten , 
Rome. All the reports relative to the prey; 
conduct of the brothers are false; their faults are, 
be regarded more-as errors of youth, than as erin; 


A late letter from Algiers says that the affair, 
Africa are to be carried on with great vigor. The, 
are to be 30,000 French troops and 9,000 natiy 
employed, who will be distributed nearly in ¢, 
following manner—at Algiers there were to | 
9,000 troops, and in the neighborhood 1,500, 
1,000 more in two entrenched camps. Added 4 
these there is to be a moveable force of 5,000, 
A letter fir 


and Liverpool to the 30th inclusive. The mostj 
teresting news received, is that of a dissolution 
the French ministry, the causes of which arey 
very plainly stated in the advices - Paris, 

ut it ish 


the king to a forcible intervention in the aflax 
that country, whilst M. Thiers continued to advi 


London, Aug. 29. We announced by an extrao 
nary express from Paris, on Saturday morning,t 
M. Thiers, with five of his ministerial colle 


cround of differing from the king upon the quest 
expressly upon the authority of the Journal 


paper, which has been hithe 
regarded as an official organ of the government 


during the night, the Moniteur, the avowed oly 


«The president of the council, minister of fore 
affairs, has to-day tendered his resignation (0 


From which it would appear that the resignal 


topic, which would be inexhaustible for sur 
we shall not at present offer any speculation i 


l extract from one or 


Paris, Aug. 26, 10.4.M. The Nationa. 1 
1 


lished by the Ministerial Evening Journal, 2! 
him explain why this note, inserted in 4} 
which has every character of an official jo 


during the night 


ette 
hal 
only resignation of which there is no doubt, § 


in fac 
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«These journals were misinformed. The cabi- 




















'as in. is dissolved. We are authorised by M. M. 
iS been sy, Sauzet, Duperre, Maison and Petit de la Lo- 
fe in al. re, to declare that they meant to concur in the re- 
T fron ve of M. Thiers.” 

* A. With this singular drama the Paris press of Satur 
: u 





A above given is all we deem necessary for the 


,ment to copy from our Parisian cotemporaries. 
» the subject which led to this crisis—intervention 
Spain—the Paris papers are equally diffuse in 
mment. 
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os The London papers—or such of them as have no 
preving ection for Louis Philippe—allege that his per- 
ts are squmptions of the impolicy and impropriety of assist- 






; the queen of Spain, have been sharpened by 
‘ain intimations from the ministers of Russia, 
ssia and Austria. Without crediting this re- 
rt, it is easy to believe that the political condition 
Spain is too hazardous and uncertain to admit of 
ecided a measure on the part of France, and 
pecially of the French king, who has enough 
uble on his hands within his own kingdom. 
SPAIN. 
eneral Espartero has been appointed ad interim 
mmander-in-chief of the queen’s army in the 
h. Iturralde, one of the Carlist generals, is said 
ave surrendered to the Christinos, with a por- 
nofhis force. There have been fresh disturban- 
sin Madrid. 
ondon, Aug. 29. Letters and papers received 
night from Madrid come down to the 22d inst. 
at capital had been the scene of fresh military 
turbances. In the evening of the 18th, a report 
ing been circulated that the first battalion of the 
regiment of the Guards was hostile to the con- 
ition, the two battalions that had proclaimed it 
fan Ildefonso, together with the National Guards, 


5 . . 
k arms, and attacked them in their barracks.— 
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pate e soldiers from within returned the fire, without 

. itn |knowing why they were attacked, and four- 

1 to rv n or fifteen persons were killed or wounded in 
\ 


affray. On the next morning the soldiers of 
two corps fraternised and a reconciliation took 
e. General Evariste San Miguel had been 






n extraor 















orning, “Wied generallissimo of the army of the centre, in 

colleag@iaron. The 18 procuradores dismissed by Istu- 
net, 0 WR from the situations they held in the adminis- 
he quesMion, on account of their having voted him un- 
nt was lathy of the confidence of the nation, had been re- 
Journal Wated in their functions. By another royal de- 
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, the censorship has been abolished, as incom- 
ble with the constitution of 1812, and all the 
al journals suppressed by order of Quesada had 
peared. EI Mundo was the only ministerial 
spaper that had survived the downfall of Isturiz. 














1, as Mey Me Calatrava cabinet was not yet completed. On 
e in Pari2Ist, an attempt to place Arguelles at its head 


ter of fore 
sation to 


been unsuccessful. It was rumored that Rodil 
ld again be invested with the war department. 
Beith under secretaries and clerks of the late ad- 
> resignalig@@stration have sent in theirresignations. Isturiz 
. Upon §§ Galiano are understood to have succeeded in 
for suming their escape, and are now upon their road 
ulation parance, 

ay have eneral Evans was almost restored to perfect 
ym one Mth, and was preparing to make a dash at the 
ists, and redeem the somewhat tarnished honor 
ional, (Us legion. He complains bitterly of Cordova, 
yf M. Th ¢ treachery appears no longer doubtful. Cor- 
P i$ said to have fled to France to escape the 

the not [ilar indignation. 
yurnal, a! 


d a ia THE ARMY—OFFICIAL. 

ficiat GENERAL ORDER, NO. 64. 

lan gseneral’s office, Washington, Sept. 30, 1836. 
 Tesignations of the following named officers 
been accepted by the president of the United 
‘, to take effect at the dates set oppose to each 
ttively, to wit: 

lieut. Roswell Park, corps of engineers, 30th 
Ember, 1836. ; 


bt. Robert P. Parrott, ordnance, 31st October, 
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lieut. Gaines P. Kingsbury, Ist dragoons, 15th 
er, 1836, 


lieut 4 Mie 
mee Tilghman, Ist dragoons, 30th Sep- 


7 2 lieut. Henry C. Moorhead, Ist dragoons, 
‘eptember, 1836. 7 


‘s Charles Dimmock, 1st artillery, 30th Sep- 
T, 1836, 


leut. A. P, Crittenden, Ist artillery, 30th Sep- 


ou 







apers 
re fully . 
speabout. 
serts that 
ial ers t, 1836, 
pf thes , 2d lieut, Arthur B. Lansing, Ist artillery, 
nt ev emis “eptember, 1836. 

a cut. A. A, Humphreys, 2d artillery, 30th 

day PP MR%ber, 1g9¢° —— vas 


{OM lie 
alone . ut. Win, , 
© cabin’, 1836. B. Wallace, 3d artillery, 30th Sep 


- are fully occupied, but the simple statement of 


2d lieut. Benj. S. Ewell, 4th artillery, 30th Sep- 
teinber, 1836. 

Bvt. 2d lieut. George W. Shaw, Ist infantry, 31st 
October, 1836. 

Capt. James Dean, 3d infantry, 15th November, 
1836. 

Capt. William Martin, 4th infantry, 23d Septem- 
ber, 1836. " 

ist lieut. F. D. Newcomb, 4th infantry, 30th Sep- 
tember, 1836. 

Bvt. 2d lieut. A. Campbell, 6th infantry, 30th 
September, 1836. 

By order of major general Macomps: 

S. COOPER, acting adjutant general. 





THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 

Extract of a letter to the editors of the “National 
Intelligencer,’’ dated 

Natchitoches ( La.) Aug. 28, 1836. 

«On my return through Texas, an accident de- 
tained me a number of days at Nacogdoches, seven- 
ty miles west of the Sabine, the United States 
boundary. There I found encamped two regiments 
of our army—dragoons and infantry, and felt my- 
self fortunate to find among them an old friend, a 
wanderer like myself from the far north. To him 
I am indebted for most of the particulars that fol- 
low. 

General GaInes, retiring in January last from 


Florida, ° . . . hurried to 
this regiment 4 ri . . A regi- 


ment was first ordered from the north to consti- 
tute the neuclus of his “army of observation.’’— 
On hearing a report in April of a rapid invasion of 
Texas, and a panic among the women, he marched 
his forces to the banks of the Sabine, and made a 
call upon the governors of many states for volun- 
teers, amounting in all to six thousand or eight 
thousand men. By the time these draughts were 
mustered into service, the rumors on which this 
most important step was founded proved to be ina 
great measure false. The volunteers were dis- 
charged the service, but in the mean time large 
supplies for their use and consumption had been 

urchased and transported many hundreds of miles 
by waterand land. To state one article: there are 
now at Camp Sabine 136,500 bushels of corn! (see 
general Gaines’ letter to governor Carroll, ‘corn for 
3,000 horses for six months.”) This is now said 
to be all rotten. 

The president of Mexico being captured and his 
army destroyed at the memorable battle of San Ja- 
cinto, and Texas rid of the last of her invaders, a 
stray captain or two, called “commissioners,” pri- 
soners at Matamoras, Mexico, wrote a letter bid- 
ding the Texians to prepare for another immediate 
invasion; at the same time some reports of Indian 
murders in Texas were raised by the interested.— 
Fired by this rumor of war only 800 miles beyond 
our frontier, and the Indian stories, our venerable 
general again called upon the governors for many 
more regiments of volunteers, and, attracting by 
this grand parade the public attention to himself on 
the right side of the Sabine—the rubicon of nation- 
al honor—passes it obscurely with the garrison of 
Fort Gibson. 

Fort Gibson, the most exposed of our outposts, 
the centre of all the emigrating tribes, the imme- 
diate region where the sullen and blood-stained sa- 
vages of the south are sent, being thus left with a 
nominal garrison, the governor of Arkansas was 
called upon to send 1,000 men to reinforce Fort 
Towson, on Red river, in the midst of the Choctaws; 
arace who, strange to say, never scalped a white 
man, and who had recently volunteered to fight for 
the United States against her enemies, whoever 
they might be. 

One of the ostensible causes of this permanent 
military occupation of Texas is the reported dis- 
affected state of a number of tribes or frarments of 
tribes, of Texian Indians, and some that once lived 
on the United States territory. The inhabitants of 
Texas, rejoicing at the countenance of our troops 
to their cause, (and perhaps pleased with their ex- 
penditures), are highly interested in their presence, 
and, with great policy, raise or spread rumors and 
reports of these threatened attacks, &c. being aware, 
perhaps, that such monstrous propositions as the 
following would be seriously listened to in the pro- 
per quarter, and promote their views, to wit: That 
these scattered bands of Indians, set on by Mexi- 
cans, (not one of whom now treads the soil ot 
Texas), conspired the immediate destruction of 
Nacogdoches, in the presence of two regiments of 
regulars, their protectors! the same Indians who, 
before their arrival, when Santa Ana, flushed with 
victory, penetrated the heart of Texas, and the few 
citizens of Nacogdoches present were panic stricken, 
remained quiet as lambs! 

These details may not prove so interesting as 





| our army has taken a art of much importance in 
| this war; that now, while all.is peace in Texas, 
and they are engaged organizing a civil govern- 
ment, our troops have been stationed more than a 
month among het. and their winter supplies have 
been sent for 400 miles to Fort Gibson, where their 
presence is so much needed; that general Gaines is 
embodying on the frontier large bodies of militia, 
who, he tells governor Carroll, (see his published 
letter), may calculate ona ‘comfortable as well as 
profitable tour of service,” and, having learned their 
tactics, ‘“‘would then, when added to the regular 
forces, under any probable change of circumstances, 
allord complete protection. 





MILITARY CORRESPONDENCE. 

The governor of the state of TENNESSEE has 
caused to be published in the Nashville papers the 
following letter from general GAINEs: 

Head quarters, western department, 
Camp Sabine, Aug. 28, 1836. 

Str: I had the honor to receive by the last mail 
your excellency’s letter of the 8th of this month, 
advising me of the suspension, by the president 
of the United States, of the movement of the regi- 
ment of mounted gunmen, which you did me the 
favor a few i previously to notify me were 
about to assemble at Jackson preparatory to their 
march to this frontier. 

I deeply regret the trouble and disappointment to 
the brave and patriotic volunteers, and more espe- 
cially the embarrassment to yourself individually, 
which my requisition has occasioned. ' 

However much I may have erred in the hope and 
opinion which I entertained and expressed in my 
letters of the 28th of April and 10th of May last, 
that this frontier was no longer in danger of being 
attacked or again menaced by a formidable savage 
foe, I have the satisfaction to find that no great 
evil or injury to the service has as yet resulted 
from the error—an error into which the wisest and 
best of our statesmen appear to have fallen—and 
from the same causes which had operated upon 
my mind and misied me, namely, the apparent 
prospect of a speedy termination of the war between 
the Mexicans and Texians. I cannot, however, ad- 
mit that I have erred in requesting of your excel- 
lency the regiment of mounted gunmen in ques- 
tion. 

I have, during the last and present month, been 
strongly impressed with the belief that the whole 
of this frontier would be involved in an Indian war 
as soon as the threatened hostilities between our 
ee neighbors of the west should be renew- 
ed. 

When I learned from the secretary of war that 
the president of the United States approved my 
views, reported to him in March and April last, to 
assemble upon this frontier an effective force of 
mounted men, equal to that of either of the bellige- 
rents—a force that would enable me to speak to 
both in a language they could not fail to hear and 
to heed; and when at the same time I found my- 
self expressly instructed by a letter from the de- 
partment of war, dated May 4, 1836—(of which a 
copy is annexed, No. 1.)—that the president will 
sanction the employment of whatever force may be ne- 
cessary to protect the western frontier of the United 
States from hostile incursions; and that the depart- 
ment of war had addressed the governors of the 
states of Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and Alabama, requesting them to call into the 
service such militia force as I may find necessary in 
carrying into effect the instructions heretofore given 
to me, adding, ‘‘the theatre of operations is so dis- 
tant from the seat of government that much must 
be trusted to your discretion!” ‘The two great 
objects you have to attain are, first, the protection 
of the frontiers, and, secondly, as strict a perform- 
ance of the neutral duties of the United States as 
the great object of self-defence will permit;” and 
when to this is added the secretary’s letter to you 
of the same date, of which the following is an ex- 
tract: ‘I am instructed by the president to request 
your excellency to call into the service of the Unit- 
ed States the number of militia which have been or 
may be required by general Gaines,” there can be 
no ground to doubt that I was fully authorised to 
request of you the regiment in question. 

That from 4,000 to 10,000 Indian warriors will 
be employed against the inhabitants of the disputed 
territory, as soon as the theatre of the war between 
Mexico and Texas is extended to the left bank of 
the Brassos, I] have no doubt; unless, indeed, the 
prospect of our having on this frontier sufficient 
mounted force to repel the invasion of the disputed 
territory, and afford to the defenceless inhabitants 


‘that protection which we have promised to afford 


them. 





. ‘ . ‘ 
circumstances made them to me. Suffice it, that! 


[I am more than willing to risk myself with 
1,600 men for the protection of a thinly settled 
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frontier of 400 miles in extent; but with full au- 
thority from the department of war to call for what- 
ever force I may deem necessary and proper for the 
urpose, I am not willing to have less force than I 
hoot called; for, without a force of 7,000 men held 
ready for action upon this frontier, the Indians can 
in one month destroy nine-tenths of the inhabitants 
within the disputed territory, with a great part of 
the adjacent settlements, including those upon the 
Red river from Alexandria to Fort Towson, em- 
bracing a large portion of the original inhabitants 
when ceded to the United States, with the finest 
cotton-growing section of the United States, whose 
annual crop has already amounted to millions of 
dollars. 

If it be true that the Indians have determined to 
commence hostilities as soon as the Mexicans ap- 
proach the settlements east of the Brassos, (and 
that this is their settled plan I have not a doubt), 
then it must be evident that we cannot obtain from 
Tennessee, or from any of the central or western 
states, sufficient force to prevent the apprehended 
depredations, as they may be to a great extent per- 
petrated whilst the requisitions for force are on the 
route to the states authorised to furnish it. With 
this impression, I cannot but consider our promise 
of protection to this frontier wholly unsubstantial, 
and calculated to excite hopes and expectations 
which we shall not have the sure means of fulfil- 
ling. I cannot willingly be instrumental in produc- 
ing on this border scenes such as have occurred in 
Fast Florida—a frontier ravaged and desolated be- 
fore troops for its protection have been marched or 
authorised to march from their homes. 

In my letter to the secretary of war of the 7th of 
June, acknowledging the receipt of his letters of 
the 25th of April and 4th of May, I concluded as 
follows: “Although I have upon the whole of this 
frontier about 1,600 regular troops, mostly infantry, 
yet it will be recollected that this foree has to guard 
an extent of 400 miles of frontier, unsupported by 
any other than very sparse settlements; and that 
the chivalry of Mexico may be expected soon to 
fly to the rescue of their president, and reinstate 
his red allies. and inspire them with a spirit of re- 
venge against their white neighbors recently screen- 
ed from their barbarism. Under those impressions, 
I have deemed it proper to request governor Can- 
‘non to authorise the brigade of Tennessee volun- 
teers, enrolled under his proclamation of the 28th of 
— last, to calculate on the probability of another 
call at this place, and that, should I have occasion 
for volunteers, as I apprehend I shall, those enroll- 
ed shall have a preference to all others.”’ In an- 
swer to which I[ received, on the 3d instant, a letter 
from the secretary of war, dated the 11th of July, 
(of which I annex a copy, No. 2), in which you 
will perceive no expression disapproving my pur- 

ose to call for a brigade of ‘Tennessee volunteers. 

he secretary, however, expressly authorises me to 
call on the executives of Missouri and Arkansas 
for one thousand men each. But this authority did 
not reach me until the 3d of this month, when I 
had reason to believe the regiment of mounted gun- 
men, requested of you, had been raised, and would 
be here before I could have suspended their move- 
ment, if indeed I had deemed it proper so to do.— 
This, however, did not appear te me proper; on 
the contrary, I deemed it necessary to request of 
the governers of Missouri and Arkansas the two 
thousand men authorised as additional force, for rea- 
sons set forth in my letter to gen. Arbuckle, (of 
which I annex a eopy No. 3). Of these measures 
the war department has been regularly advised. 

Some of our fashionable party leaders, editors and 
others, seem very much shocked at my preparatory 
measures to cross a little muddy branch of the Sa- 
bine bay (which branch some are pleased to call the 
Sabine, whilst others of more literary pretension 
call it the Rubicon), to hold the savages in check, 
merely because some few white men have been kill- 
ed by them, and some women and children, the 
wives of the slain, have been taken prisoners and 
carried off to the bosom of the wilderness! 


about eighty-four miles, to which we devoted eight 


! 


are not citizens of the United States. I reply that 
most of them are citizens of the United States; 
and that whenever the national boundary line is es- 
tablished in the manner provided for by treaty, ma- 
ny, if not all of those who fina themselves left upon 
the Mexican side of the line will return to our own 
beloved country. But, until then, we must protect 
them from savage massacre. 
Since I sat down to write this letter an express 
has arrived, with a positive declaration that he had 
seen and conversed with a Mexican officer at an 
Indian village, forty miles to the north west of Na- 
cogdoches, who was understood by the Indians to 
be engaged in setting on foot an expedition against 
Nacogdoches. This I believe to be true, because 
it is in accordance with the previous statements of 
several persons who are entitled to credit. 
I have the honor to be, with great respect, your 
ob’t serv’t, EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Major general commanding. 
His exc’y, N. Cannon, gov. of Tennessee, Nashville. 


THE GREAT RAIL ROAD. 
Letter from Mr. Calhoun on the Charleston, 
Louisville, Lexington and Cincinnati rail road. 
Fort Hill, Sept. 22d, 1836. 
To the editor of the Pendleton Messenger: 

DEAR sir: Believing it to be the duty of every 
citizen to lay before the public such facts as may 
come to his knowledge, and which may contribute 
to the selection of the route for the contemplated 
rail road from Charleston to Louisville, Lexington 
and Cincinnati, I have selected the Messenger as the 
medium of communicating some information that 
may not be unimportant, which I acquired in a re- 
cent visit, in compary with colonel Gadsden, to the 

ortion of the Alleghany chain lying along the 
ead waters of the Keowee river. 

Concluding, as well from what I heard as from 
the peculiar formation of the mountains in that 
quarter, that there was a favorable prospect of a 
gap, I determined to visit the region personally, in 
order to ascertain how far my impression might be 
correct. Knowing, from a conversation with colonel] 
Gadsden last fall, that he had similar impressions, J 
requested him by letter to join me, if his duties and 
convenience would permit, with which he readily 
complied, as well to test the truth of his own, as my 
impression. Mr. W. Sloan, my neighbor, at my re- 
quest, accompanied us; and we were joined near 
the mountains by Mr. James McKinney, whose 
thorough knowledge of that section of the moun- 
tains was of the greatest service. We commenced 
our examination near his residence, and extended 
it to the gap in the mountain, in which the White 
Water, one of the western branches of the Keowee, 
takes its source, and thence down the Tuckasiege, 
which rises on the western side of the same gap, to 
where it joins Little Tennessee; the distance about 
forty-five miles by estimation. On our return, we 
examined the parts of the route that required fur- 
ther attention, and extended the examination from 
where we first commenced, across the Keowee river 
just below the old fort, along the old Indian path, 
to Mr. Perry’s. From thence to where the route 
would strike the dividing ridge between the waters 
of Saluda and Savannah, about eight or ten miles 
below Pickensville, there can be no difficulty, as 
there can be none from that point to Charleston. 

Our entire examination, then, extends from Mr. 
Perry’s to the mouth of the Tuckasiege; a line of 





days of incessant labor, examining on foot the most 
difficult and inaccessible points. The result was 
satisfactory beyond expectation. I can only speak 
for myself. Colonel Gadsden will of course reserve 
his opinion till it is his duty to speak ofiicially. 

In orderto give any thing like a satisfactory view 
of the route over which we passed, it will be ne- 
cessary to divide it into sections, and to present the 
facts connected with each separately. The first 
section, proceeding west, extends from Mr. Perry’s 
to the point near Mr. McKinney’s at which we 
commenced our examination on our way out. Its 





In reply to such silly effusions of the selfish 
slaves of party, I need only remark that in decid- 


ing upon the course of measures proper for ine to | 


pursue, in reference to the outrages committed by 
the Indians near me, I think it my duty to consider 
the poorest frontier family menaced with the Indian 
scalping knife as entitled to the same attention, and 


the same vigilant measures of protection, as the | 


most fashionable of our interior citizens. If I were 
capable of making an invidious distinetion in such 
a case, between the rich and the poor, the lordly 
politician and the humble pioneer, and of taking 
more or less care of the one than of the other, I 
should thereby prove myself to be wholly unwor- 
thy of the trust reposed in me. 

But I am exultingly reminded by some, that the 


length is about ten miles. It is cut by the Keowee 
iriver, which, as its banks are high in places, and 
the river small, may be passed at a great elevation 
/and moderate cost. The rise towards the moun- 
| tain, from the commencement to the termination of 
i the section, can be conveniently overcome by gra- 
|dually ascending the eastern slope of the river 
ridge, till it strikes some convenient point for cross- 
ing, and then ascending in like manner te the point 
where the section terminates, on the summit of the 
dividing ridge between Little river and Keowee. 
The rise, it is believed, will not any where exceed 
25 feet in the mile. ‘The next section extends from 
the point where the last terminated to the top of 


ai 
of the Keowee, which rises on the summit of the 
mountain, (a stream about the size of the Ei hteen 
Mile), after cutting down and turning the Chatue 
mountain, leaps from the top of the Alleghany in 
two perpendicular falls near to each other, aboy; 
45 or 50 feet, and then continues its rapid descent 
to the valley below. The a of the section jg 
about 29 miles; and, from the best information we 
can obtain, the elevation to be overcome will not 
exceed 30 feet to the mile. The line of ascent may 
be conveniently lengthened or shortened to ap 
considerable extent, to suit the grading, so as to qj. 
minish the rise probably below what I have esjj. 
timated; or if it should “ thought advisable to ye. 
duce it to the lowest rate, it may be effected wit) 
little expense or delay, and without a stationary ep, 
gine, by using the power which the waters of the 
White Water afford, which is more than sufficien; 
to elevate the heaviest train. 
The next section is on the top of the Alleghany 
and extends from the termination of the last, whey. 
the White Water leaps from the top of the moun. 
tain to the east, to the point where the Tuckasieg, 
makes a similar leap to the west. The length of 
the line is about 16 or 17 miles. It passes through 
two valleys of nearly equal length and extent, (j. 
vided by a low narrow ridge of about 150 feet hich, 
The two valleys are nearly on the same level. The 
one on the east of the ridge is called Cashier’s, anq 
that on the west Yellow valley, from the brownish 
yellow which the decayed fern gives to it. The 
eastern extends from south east to north west, from 
the fall of the White Water where the valley opens, 
about 8 miles; and from north east to south west, 
from the Chimney Top to the White Side mou. 
tains, two elevated peaks, rising a thousand feet o; 
more above the valley. The White Water collects 
its waters in the eastern, and the Tuckasiege in the 
western valley. The sources of both are on the 
top of the low ridge that separates them, and buta 
few feet apart. The two valleys form the ga), 
which we named the Carolina gap, to distinguish it 
from the Rabun or Georgia gap, which is 35 or 4) 
miles to the south west of it. 

The low ridge, or the crest of the Alleghany, a 
it may be called, that separates the valleys, may be 
easily passed at a low angle, by gradually ascent. 
ing on the slopes on the south west side of Cashier's 
to its summit, and descending in like manner on 
the opposite side, or the south western slope of the 
Yellow valley; but it would be both shorter and 
cheaper in the long run, to pierce the ridge witha 
tunnel, which would not exceed 200 yards, and 
which would give a beautiful run, nearly level, for 
16 miles on the summit of the Alleghany, from fall 
to fall. 

The next section extends from the termination 
of the last, at the head of the falls of the Tucka- 
siege, to some point down the river sufficiently dis- 
tant to afford a gradual descent along the sides of 
the mountains through which it flows. 

We examined this section carefully down the 
whole extent of the fall. The sight is beautili. 
The volume of water is greater than that of the 
White Water. The falls consist of four perpendi- 
cular leaps in the space of abouta mile. The fir 
was estimated at 50 feet, and the last at 70 or 80.— 
The slope of the mountain on the west side of the 
stream was very favorable for grading, as far dow) 
as our examination extended, and we were inforn- 
ed that it continued equally favorable all the way 
down. 

The elevation of the fall may be overcome by 4 
rise from below, certainly not greater than that to 
the top of the Alleghany, which I stated at 30 feet 
to the mile; or it may be turned, as we are inior®- 
ed, by passing up Shoal creek, which enters the 
Tuckasiege on the east side, below the falls a streal 
of considerable size, and which, aceording to 0 
information, rises in the Alleghany near the easte!! 
sources of the Tuckasiege, at a point where there 
would be no difficulty to pass from the one to tle 
other, and, passing around the ridge that limits the 
Yellow valley on the east, descends with a rap! 
current, but without a leap, to where it joins the 
Tuckasiege. But, if a grading of still more gradu 
rise than could be effected by either of the routes 
should be thought advisable, here, as well as on (° 
eastern slope of the Alleghany, there is the sam’ 
cheap power to raise or let down gently the heav’ 
est train. 

The next and last section extends from the te” 
mination of the last to the mouth of Tuckasiege— 
It is diffienlt to imagine a pass through a mount?” 
region finer than thissection. The river is remal* 
|ably straight, and free from all sudden turns. The 
road would pass along its east side two-thirds “ 
more of the way, on level ground, requiring bu 





the Alleghany. It terminates just at the point 





little expense in grading. A large portion of the 


= . . . ! 4 ~ : 12° 
where the Chatuga mountain joins the Alleghany. | residue, where the hills come in, would be of 


people killed, and those menaced by the Indians, | At this point the White Water, one of the branches! vorable slopes free from rocks. 
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of the length, there were not two hundred yards of rocky | bury, five of Cambridge, eleven of Abbeville, nine- POLITICS OF THE DAY. 
‘hteen clit to encounter; and, through the whole length, | teen of Laurens, eight of Anderson, twenty of Green- A great public entertainment was lately given in 
tur, |) no walling in the river, We did not extend our | ville, eight or ten of Pickensville, seven of Pendle- | Orange county, North Carolina, complimentary to 
ny in f= examination farther, as the survey of captain Bache, | ton and three of Pickens. senator Mangum and general Dudley, (the go- 
about — | under the orders of the war department, gives am-| On the west of the mountain it would strike | vernor elect of the state), which appears to have 
scent FF ie information in relation to the Tuckasiege to the | Little Tennessee at the head of steamboat naviga- | been “a feast of reason and a flow of soul.” The 
tion is Lead of steamboat navigation on that river. It is| tion, about 80 miles from the gap, and 340 from | papers contain a full account of it, which we have 
on we — sufficient to say that there is no serious difficulty | Charleston. The river would of course be, in ef-| not room to copy entire. But we cannot resist the 
li not — below. ; fect, one important branch, leading to all the im-| pleasure of copying from it into our columns the 
itmay Fi Having now communicated briefly the informa- | portant places on its navigable waters. At or about | following correspondence, equally honorable to the 
> any FF tion Ico lected during the examination, it will be | that point, the main trunk, or a branch, as may be | givers and the receivers of the compliment intend- 
itodi. F roper to conclude with a few eneral remarks on | determined, would turn off to Knoxville, and one or | ed by the invitation of senator Leigh, of Virginia, 
> esti, [EF ‘the entire route, in order to bring its advantages, | the other to Kingston, on the Great Tennessee. I} to the festival. [ Nat. Int. 
tore. [F  such as they are, before the public. The value of'| need not trace the route from Knoxville, as that is Hillsborough, Aug. 30, 1836. 
| with F ‘the gap must depend not 5 | on the facility of | familiar to all. Whichever would take Kingston | Hon. Benjamin W. Leigh: 
ry en. assing it, but its position; and that again on the | would pass up Emory’s river by the Crab Orchard| Sir: The public papers will have informed you 
of the E fact, whether it be such that a road through it|gap over the Cumberland mountain, and, striking | of the signal victory stnined by the whigs of this 
ficient would be calculated to effect the great object in | the Cumberland river near Carthage, it would con- | state in the election of general Dudley to the exe- 
"view, to connect Charleston commercially with the | tinue its route through a fine country, well calcu- | cutive chair. This victory is the more important, 
shany, JF great region of the west, and in particular, the |lated for rail roads, and having the advantage of as it insures the triumph of the White ticket in 
Wher [— points at which itis proposed to terminate the road? | throwing out frequent branches to important points November next. To you, sir, together with the 
moun. [— or, in other words, is the direction of the gap favor- | at a short distance through Middle Tennessee and | other master spirits who, at Washington, during the 
asiege JE _—able to this great object? is the route to and from it|the western parts of Kentucky. One of the most | last winter, so nobly and fearlessly sustained the 
igth of [— —oof easy approach? and is it favorable for branching | important points would be Nashville, about 60 miles | constitution of our common country, this state of 
‘vouch [— -—‘ toimportant points? I propose a few hasty remarks | below Carthage on the same river. things is mainly to be attributed. The people can 
nt, di. JB on these points. But would the route in any degree sacrifice the | but wish their own happiness, and when they err 
thigh, The direction of the gap from Charleston is near- | immediate object of the road, to connect Charles- | in the means to which they resort, it is for the want 
. The ie ly north west; and if a line be stretched from|ton with Louisville, Lexington and Cincinnati?) of correct information. Let truth be disseminated 
sand Meo harleston to the gap, and continued in the same | That is a question which I do not feel authorised to | with the same persevering zeal that the propaga- 
Whish JB  — direction, it would strike the Mississippi nearly at | decide; nor have I the means, if I did. It belongs} tors of error employ, and in process of time it 
Th the mouth of the Missouri; cross the Ohio below | to others, whose duty it is to decide it. My ob- | must and will prevail. The old north state has 
from J _—scthe Wabash; pass on the ridge between Green and | ject is simply to state facts and views, connected | struck a brave blow. It was sufficient for her citi- 
opens, [JB | Cumberland rivers; cross the latter a little above | with a particular route, of which I happened to | zens to know that the institutions of their country 
hwest, JB Carthage; pass the Cumberland mountain at the | have some knowledge, and not to condemn or dis- | are endangered, to rally them to the rescue. Among 
mou. [— Crab Orchard gap, which col. Long’s survey shows | parage any other route; to enlarge the field of se-| those to whom they consider themselves most in- 
feet or to be practicable; pass the Great Tennessee near loation so that the best possible should be selected. | debted, no name stands higher than that of Benja- 
ollects J Kingston, and extend along Tuckasiege to the Ca- | As favorably as I think of this, I shall heartily re-| min Watkins Leigh. It is one which has become 
‘inthe #— +‘ rolinagap. Qn this side, the line from the gap to | joice if a better can be found; one shorter, capable familiar to us in our social and domestic circle; and 
on the J | Charleston would take the old Indian trading path, |of more graduation and cheaper construction, or | must descend to our children, as belonging to the 
ibuta J | which was used by the Cherokees west of the | better calculated to effect the great object in view, | history of our country. This victory, so auspicious | 
e gay, 7 mountain before the revolution, with little deviation | which must be so dear to every friend of his coun- | to the best hopes of the country, a portion of the 
ruishit [| | throughout its entire course; passing through the |try. Without intending comparison, I will simply | whig citizens of Orange county have determined 
Sor 4) forks of the Edisto, and striking the Charleston and give what I believe to be about the distance by the | to celebrate by a barbecue to be given on the 17th 
Hamburg rail road below Branchville. The line | route to three important points with which it is in- | day of September, in the neighborhood of this place. 
any, as on this side of the gap would extend through the | tended to connect Charleston by the road. Sup-j| We have thought that it would not be unpleasant 
may be entire length of the state, 250 miles, from south ry the road takes a course across the Cumber- | to you to mingle with this portion of your fellow 
usceni- east to north west, and on the other side from the |land mountain by Emory’s river, the distance to| citizens. To see you among us on so joyous an 
ashier’s gap west, if extended, would divide into nearly | Cincinnati from Charleston would be about 635, to| occasion, would give an additional interest to the 
ner on equal parts the great valley between the lakes and | Lexington 565, and to Louisville 595; but what scene. May we hope, sir, that you will gratify us 
of the the Rocky mountain, through which the waters of | would be of great importance, there would be a by furnishing us with an opportunity of personally 
er and the Mississippi and its tributaries flow. common track to the three places of about 525 miles, | expressing to you, not only our admiration of your 
with a As to its approach, it will be found, I am satis- | and a common track from Lexington and Cincin- | public life, but our esteem for the virtues of the 
is, and fied, very easy on both sides. The approach from | nati of about 40 miles made, and, what would be | private citizen. CADWALLADER JONES 
vel, for Charleston on the east side will be found remarka- | still more so, there would a common track to Nash- WILLIAM HOLT, 
‘om fall bly so. There are two routes; the direct one | ville and all the intermediate places between it and And others, committee, &c. 
through the forks of the Edisto, and up the dividing | Cincinnati of about 415 miles. — 
ination ridge between the forks, and thence along the| I have now stated the information I possess, and Richmond, September 10, 1836. 
Tucka- dividing ridge between Saluda and Savannah, to|the views I entertain in relation to the route in| GENTLEMEN: [ have toacknowledge your letter 
tly dis- where the old Indian trail (to which I have refer- | question, in a very hasty and imperfect man-|of the 30th ultimo, inviting me to attend the pro- 
sides of red) strikes that ridge, without crossing a drop of|ner. My object is to draw public attention to it, | posed celebration on the 17th instant, near Hills- 
water after eager the north fork of the Edisto to | and to have its advantages or disadvantages test- borough, of the signal victory of the whigs of 
wn the that point; the other, bearing to the east, and keep- | ed in a more satisfactory manner. I have not de-| North Carolina, in the election of general Dudley 
autilul, ing the main dividing ridge to the same point, with- ‘sired to under-estimate the difficulties, whatever|to the chief magistracy of the state. You need 
of the out crossing a single stream, great or small, for 260 | they may be; but no one can be more conscious | not be assured of my entire and hearty concur- 
rpend- miles. This route, the longer by a few miles, pos- | than I am how difficult it is to form a correct opi-| rence in the principles and sentiments you en- 
“he first sesses many advantages. What I have already |nion of aroute by the eye, particularly through a|tertain. I rejoice in your success, and estimate 
wr 80.— said will supercede the necessity of any remark on | mountain region, or any other mode, without an | most highly the advantages which that success has 
2 of the the accessibility of the gap from the point where | actual survey, which I doubt not will be ordered | achieved, and the happy presage it affords of yet 
ir dowi the road would leave the ridge to the gap, except | if such should be the desire of this section of the | further advantages to the cause of the constitution. 
inform- that it will cross no other stream larger than a mo- | state. I trust in heaven that the people of the United 
he way derate sized creek but the Keowee, it being the| It may be asked how it can be explained that a| States, at the approaching presidential election 
only river on the route throughout the entire length | route, which, on the examination I have given it, | will teach all aspirants to the presidency in time to 
ne bya of our state. appears to possess so many advantages, has attract- | come, that sycophancy to the president in office is 
that to The gap is no less accessible on the western | ed, heretofore, so little attention. not the true road to the succession; and convince 
30 feet side. In the whole extent of the direct line lead- The only reason that I can assign is, that the gap | the president, for an example and a warning to his 
inform: ing to the heart of the continent, from the summit | leads to a portion of North Carolina little known, | successors, that his open and zealous exertions in 
ters the of the Alleghany to the Ohio, the Tuckasiege, or, | and which has but lately been acquired from the | behalf of his favorite candidate, though backed by 
1 streali perhaps, Little Tennessee, the Great Tennessee, | Indians, and between the two established routes by | all the influence of executive patronage, give no title 
to our and the Cumberland would be the only rivers to | Asheville and Rabun, through one or the other of; to the confidence and suffrage of the people; and 
easter cross; and in the whole length, very few streams of | which most persons going to the west pass. But | that his public denunciations of all other competi- 
re there any description, and no mountain or ridge, except | it was not so obscure as not to be known by the| tors as his enemies, merely because their fellow 
e to the the Cumberland. neighborhood, and to attract the attention of those | citizens think proper to put them in competition 
mits the _ The next point to be eonsidered is, whether the | whose duty it was to explore the mountains, in| with his favorite, are impotent to take away from 
a rapid line of route is favorable for branching, and easy of | order to find the best pass over it. General Hayne, | them the confidence and approbation of their coun- 
yins the approach from important points? A statement of | whose devotion to the great undertaking is so well|try, which they have earned by public service and 
gradual fact will best answer the question. I will begin | known, undertook to examine the gap, but unfortu- | tried political and private virtue. 
e routes with Charleston, and assume that the road will | nately his guide was not sufficiently well acquaint- I religiously believe that the continuance of our 
s on the take the great dividing ridge to which I have fre- | ed with the section of the mountains, to which so| free institutions in their purity depends on the re- 
re same quently alluded: keeping the ridge it would ap-| many ridges converge, and which on that ac-|sult. If president Jackson’s daring interference in 
e heal: proach within eight miles of Mulberry Castle, on | count is so intricate, as to conduct him through the | the election of his successor shall not be rebuked 
Cooper river, within twelve miles of the mouth | proper route. I was not at all surprised, when I by the general voice of the nation—if his open and 
the ter of the Santee canal, within nine miles of Vance’s | looked at the route through which, I was told, he was | (in m “sense of things) indecent efforts in favor of 
siege— ferry, where there are bluffs on the Santee on | taken, that he should have condemned it as utterly | Mr. Van Buren shall be crowned with success, we 
ountai! both sides, and where a branch could be thrown | impracticable. He could not do otherwise. Learn- | shallsoon see the successor (Cesar) installed during 
remars- out conveniently to Camden and Cheraw; within | ing that he was probably misconducted, and hav- | the reign of his imperial predecessor. The remark 
s. The twelve miles of Orangeburg; within the same dis- | ing a strong previous impression of the existence | you make is just, that*et truth be disseminated with 
hinds tance of Columbia, through which a branch could | of a gap in that quarter worthy of attention, induc- | the same persevering zeal that the propagators of 
‘ing ,e be thrown out, taking the ridge between Broad | ed me, as I have stated, to undertake the examina- | error employ, and in process of time it must and will 
n of = river and Catawba, and passing through Winns- _tion, of which I now communicate the result. prevail.” his is a fundamental principle of re- 
e weed borough, Chester, York, to the North Carolina line;; With great respect, I am, &e. publican government. I should be most happy to 
e wie within fourteen of Edgefield, twenty-five of New- | J.C. CALHOUN. | manifest my zeal for truth and for the constitution 
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by attending your celebration: I should be happy, 
too, in making personal acquaintance with many of 
my fellow citizens of North Carolina, whom I 
know as yet only by name and reputation. But 
indispensable duties interfere, and compel me, most 
reluctantly, to decline the invitation you have given 
me. 
I pray you to be assured, gentlemen, of my grate- 
ful sense of the personal kindness towards me ma- 
nifested in your letter, and of the pride I feel in 
your good opinion. I am, with all respect, your 
obedient servant, B. W. LEIGH. 
Messrs. Cadwallader Jones, & others, Hillsborough. 


THE ROTHSCHILDS. 
From McGregor’s new work **My Note Book.’’ 

At the commencement of the wars of the French 
revolution, their father Moses Rothschild (Anglice 
Redshield), was a small banker or money lender, 
living in an obscure part of Frankfort. He had es- 
tablished a character for strict probity, and would 
no doubt have amassed a large fortune, and have 
enriched his family, although events had never so 
eminently served him. 

His eldest son, Nathan Meyer, whom he sent to 
England, commenced business in Manchester, part- 
ly as a small manufacturer, but chiefly as a broker 
or commission agent in the way of purchasing the 
fabrics of Lancashire and Yorkshire and shipping 
them for Frankfort to supply the German market. 
This was a thriving business enough, until the ce- 
lebrated Berlin and Milan decrees crushed it and 
the trade of Frankfort at the same time. Another 
son, Solomon, was sent to Paris, where he com- 
menced business as a money-lender and negociant. 
The third son remained at home with his father. 

When the French armies crossed the Rhine, most 
of the German princes were driven from their ter- 
ritories—among others the sovereign of Hesse- 
Cassel, who carried his jewels and money hastil 
with him to Frankfort, in order, if possible, to de- 
posite them where they would be most likely to 
escape the French. The reputable character of 
the humble Jew, Moses Rothschild, induced the 
prince to call upon him for the purpose of deposit- 
ing with him his treasure, in value some millions 
of thalers. Rothschild at first refused accepting so 
dangerous a responsibility, for the French troops 
were advancing fast on the city. The prince, who 
would not even take a receipt for them, at last 
urged Moses to take charge of the money and jew- 
els; and the French army was actually entering 
Frankfort at the moment when Rothschild succeed- 
ed in burying the prince’s treasure in a corner of 
his little garden. 

His own property, which in goods and money 
was worth about 40,000 thalers, he did not hide, 
well knowing that if he did so, a strict search 
would be made, and that not only his own, but the 
prince’s hoard, would be discovered and plundered. 

The republicans, who, like the Philistines of old, 
fell upon Rothschild, left him not one thaler’s value 
of his own money or property. In truth, he was 
like all the other Jews and citizens, reduced to utter 
poverty—but the prince’s treasure was safe; and 
some time after the French army marched out 
from Frankfort, Rothschild commenced again in a 
small way as a banker, increasing his business cau- 
tiously, by means of the prince’s money, until the 
year 1802, when the latter returned to Frankfort on 
his way to Cassel. 

He had heard and read in the gazettes that the 
French had despoiled Rothschild of every thing he 

ossessed, and, consequently, he considered that 
fis own must have inevitably gone. He, however, 
called, without any hope, on the honest Jew, and 
when he asked Moses “if the robbers took all?””— 
reat was his joy when the latter replied ‘‘not one 
Eroutanth I have all the jewels, which I secured, 
untouched, in a strong chest; and the money I have 
also, with five per cent. besides, for your highness, 
from the day that you put your confidence in the 
Jew, Moses Rothschild.’” He then related the 
whole story, and several anecdotes about the in- 
genuity of the sans culottes. ; 

«As I was left without a kreutzer of mine own,” 
continued he, ‘and so much good money of your 
highness’s here, and doing no profit; and as I could 
get high interest for it from the merchants, I began 
to use it by little and little. I have been success- 
ful, and it is now only just that you should have it 
all back, with five per cent. interest.” 

“No,” said the prince, “I will neither reeeive 
the interest which your honesty offers, nor yet take 
my money out of your hands. The interest is not 
sufficient to replace what you lost to save mine; 
and further my money shall be at your service for | 
20 years to come, and at no more than two per cent. 


interest.”’ 





Y|the house. He was announced, and lord Liverpool 


| read with no common interest; alt 


child so earnestly to the potentates and ministers 
there assembled, as to obtain from them promises 
of giving a preference of negotiating loans to the 
family, and the loan of a hundred millions of frances 
contracted by France to pay to the allied powers 
was accordingly tndvusbed to the son at Paris, the 
resent baron Solomon Rothschild. Thus began their 
oans and negotiations on a large scale, added to 
which their increasing connections and resources 
having enabled them to have more expeditious in- 
telligence than all other capitalists, they have pro- 
fited by their contracts to an almost unprecedented 
extent. M. Rothschild, of London, for instance, 
had information of Napoleon’s escape from Elba, 
25 hours before the British ministry. Their first 
loan of 100,000,060 of francs contracted at Paris 
was agreed for at 67 per cent. and a short time 
after sold at 93—making a ditierence of 52,000,000 
francs on the whole amount between the contract 
and sale prices. 

The manners of the Rothschilds are blunt, and 
by no means polished, nor have they much that is 
pursuasive in speech. I allude to baron Roths- 
child in Paris, and baron Andrew Rothschild, who 
resides in much more than German princely style 
in Frankfort. 


From the London Court Journal. 

In 1807 and 1808, when gold was at a premium 
of seven to eight shillings on the guinea, Rothschild 
sent an immense quantity of gold coin out of the 
kingdom, which was punishable by law. One morn- 
ing he received a letter from lord Liverpool, beg- 
ging to see him immediately. Rothschild was ex- 
ceedingly alarmed; ‘‘My Got,” he exclaimed, “they 
have found me out, and I am ruined.” At length 
he summoned up courage to go, but first packed up 
all his securities and sent them off the premises, 
lest an extent or some “devildom” should come into 


came smilling into the room where he was waiting. 
“TI saw den it was all right,” said Rothschild, in re- 
lating the matter to sir W. Curtis. His wept 
said, ‘‘“Mr. Rothschild, I have sent for you to as 
your opinion, as a commercial gentleman, about 
sending money to Spain, as to what coin is best.” 
‘Is the army advancing or retreating my lord?” 
‘Advancing.’ “In that case Napoleons is the best 
coin.” ‘We have none.” “I will supply your 
lordship with any quantity at a short notice.” ‘Can 
you indeed?” «Yes, my lord.” Lord Liverpool im- 
mediately ordered a very large quantity, £200,000 
to be furnished immediately. Rothschild, on leav- 
ing fife house, instantly took a postchaise and four, 
and went to Birmingham, where he got the Napo- 
leons coined in a few days, at the works of Messrs. 
Boulton and Watt. It is said they were rather 
short, both in weight and quality, but it was not a 
moment to be difficult, they passed current; a larger 
order was given, and Rothschild made a handsome 
profit on them; but that was nothing to his being 
then thought necessary to government. He was 
consulted on various subjects, and Iris advice usual- 
ly followed, and in return he was always furnished 
with the earliest information, which he turned to 
account at the stock exchange, and thus by degrees 
rose to be the first capitalist in the kingdom, set- 
ting even the bank of England at defiance; and 
more than once threatening it with ruin. 





THE CHEROKEES. 
From the New York American. 
LETTER FROM JoHN Ross, principal chief of the 
Cherokee nation, in answer to inquiries from a 
friend, regarding Cherokee affairs with the United 
States, p. 31: 
‘In certain recent discussions,” says Mr. Ross, 
‘in the representative hall at Washington, our ene- 
mies made it an objection against me and against 
others, that we were not Indians, but had the prin- 
ciples of white men, and were consequently unwor- 
thy of a hearing in the Indian cause. I will own 
that it has been my pride, a principal chief of the 
Cherokees, to implant in the bosoms of the — 
and to cherish in my own, the principles of white 
men! It is to this fact that our white neighbors 
must ascribe their safety under the smart of the 
wrongs we have suffered from them.» It is in this 
they may confide for our continued patience. But 
when I speak of the principles of white men, I speak 
not of such principles as actuate those who talk 
thus to us, but of those mighty principles to which 
the United States owes her greatness and her liber- 
t se 
Wherever the principles alluded to with such 


during emotion, is nearly worried out, and, like a 
veteran who is reproached for telling an old story, 
when the infirmities of age are added to the wounds 
which broke his constitution in youth, the Cherokee 
must be content to forego his claims upon our feel- 
ings, because the story of his wrongs can no longer 
excite from its novelty. 

With this impression, we are, perhaps, in duty 
bound to find lightersummer reading for our review 
than Mr. Ross’s pamphlet may offer. But, besides 
the excuse of our having but one other work this 
week to notice, as a cause for delaying upon this, 
we have still another reason for duethus upon it, 
and that is, that, so far as we can discover, Mr. 
Ross makes up an entirely new issue between the 
Cherokees and the American people,—an issue 
which, if it cannot be set aside, must damn our na- 
tional character forever in the sight of the world. 
It is this, that the United States will neither allow 
the Cherokees to enjoy their present possessions as 
citizens of the republic, nor guarantee them the fee 
simple of the new lands to which it is proposed to 
remove them. 

“One impression concerning us (says the Chero- 
kee statement) is, that, though we object to re- 
moval, as we are equally averse to becoming citi- 
zens of the United States, we ought to be forced to 
remove, to be tied hand and foot and conveyed to 
the extreme western frontier, and then turned loose 
among the wild beasts of the wilderness. Now, 
the fact is, we never have objected to become citi- 
zeus of the United States, and to conform to her 
laws; but, in the event of conforming to her laws, 
we have required the protection and the privileges of 
her laws to accompany that conformity on our part. 
We have asked this repeatedly, and repeatedly has 
it been denied.” 

Again: “Many have voted in favor of this pre- 
tended treaty under the impression that they were 
giving lands to usin fee simple! The United States 
do promise that they will ‘cause a patent or grant 
to be made and executed’ to us for the aforesaid 
tract of land, but it is always on the proviso ‘that 
such land shall revert (that is, the Cherokees shall 
have the occupancy while the United States retain 
the right of property) to the United States, if the 
Indians become extinct or abandon the same.’ ”’ 

Let us next see what legal title the Cherokees 
have to their lands, in which their natural rights 
have, it seems, given them no property: 

THE NATURAL AND ACQUIRED RIGHTS OF THE 
CHEROKEES. If it be said that the Cherokees have 
lost their national character and political existence, 
as a nation or tribe, by state legislation, then the 
president and senate can make no treaty with them; 
but if they have not, then no treaty can be made 
for them, binding, without and against their will. 
Such is the fact, in reference to the instrument en- 
tered into at New Echota, in December last. If 
treaties are to be thus made and enforced, deceptive 
to the Indians and to the world, purporting to be a 
contract, when, in truth, wanting the assent of one 
of the pretended parties, what security would there 
be for any nation or tribe to retain confidence in the 
United States? If interest or policy require that 
the Cherokees be removed, without their consent, 
from their lands, surely the president and senate 
have no constitutional power to accomplish that ob- 
ject. They cannot do it under the power to make 
treaties, which are contracts, not rules prescribed 
by a superior, and therefore binding only by the as- 
sent of the parties. In the present instance, the 
assent of the Cherokee nation has not been given, 
but expressly denied. The president and senate 
cannot do it under the power to regulate commerce 
with the Indian tribes, or intercourse with them, 
because that belongs to congress, and so declared 
by the president in his message to the senate of 
February 22, 1831, relative to the execution of the 
act to regulate trade and intercourse with the In- 
dian tribes, &c. passed 30th of March, 1802. They 
cannot do it under any subsisting treaty stipulation 
with the Cherokee nation. Nor does the peculiar 
situation of the Cherokees, in reference to the 
states, their necessities and distresses, confer any 
power upon the president and senate to alienate 
their legal rights, or to prescribe the manner and 
time of their removal. 

Without a decision of what ought to be done, un- 
der existing circumstances, the question recurs, is 
the instrument under consideration a contract be- 
tween the United States and the Cherokee nation? 
It so purports upon its face and that falsely. Is that 
statement so sacred and conclusive that the Chero- 
kee people cannot be heard to deny the fact? They 
have denied it under their own signatures, as the 
document herein before referred to will show, and 





caustic eloquence yet obtain, this ana will be 

1ough its search- 
ing appeal will, we fear, be only made in vain. | 
The subject has already been so long before the 





At the congress of Vienna, the prince of Hesse- 
Cassel held up the high character of Moses Roths-! 


country, that public sympathy, never a very en- 





protested against the acts of the unauthorised few, 
who have arrogated to themselves the right to speak 
for the nation. The Cherokees have said they will 


|! not be bound thereby. The documents submitted 
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to the senate show, that when the vote was taken 
upon considering the propositions of the commis- 
sioner, there were but seventy-nine for so doing.— 
Then it comes to this: could this small number of 

ersons attending the New Echota meeting, acting 
in their individual capacity, dispose of the rights 
and interests of the Cherokee nation, or by any in- 
strument they might sign, confer such power upon 
the president and senate. 

If the United States are to act as the guardian of 
the Cherokees, and to treat them as incapable of 
managing their own affairs, and blind to their true 
interests, yet this would not furnish power or au- 
thority to the president and senate, as the treaty 
making power, to prescribe the rule for managing 
their atfairs. It may afford a pretence for the legis- 
lation of congress, but none for the ratification of 
an instrument as a treaty made by a small faction 
against the protest of the Cherokee people. 

That the Cherokees are a distinct people, sove- 
reign to some extent, have a separate political exis- 
tence as a society or body politie, and a capabili- 
ty of being contracted with in a national capacity, 
stands admitted by the uniform practice of the Unit- 
ed States from 1785, down to the present day.— 
With them have treaties been made through their 
chiefs, and distingished men in primary assem- 
blies, as also with their constituted agents or repre- 
sentatives. That they have not the right to ma- 
nage their own internal affairs, and to regulate, by 
treaty, their intercourse with other nations, is a 
doctrine of modern date. In 1793, Mr. Jefferson 
said, ‘I consider our right of pre-emption of the In- 
dian lands, not as amounting to any dominion or ju- 
risdiction or paramountship whatever, but merely in 
the nature of a remainder, after the extinguishment 
of a present right, which gives us no present right 
whatever, but of preventing other nations from tak- 
ing possession, and so defeating our expectaney.— 
That the Indians have the full, undivided and inde- 
pendent sovereignty as long as they choose to keep it, 
and this may be forever.’ ”’ 

Now, with this view of the case, who will say 
that the enforcing of this treaty will not bring a 
stain upon the national character which no time 
canremove. The alleged ill treatment of the na- 
tive tribes in other instances of our history, are at- 
tributed chiefly to the colonial or state governments. 
The acts of injustice have been of partial or gradual 
operation. They have been committed, as it were, 
im acorner. But here is a measure by which thou- 
sands of Christian and civilized Indians are to be 
affected—a measure which has been for years be- 
fore the councils of the nation, and which has pass- 
ed in review before the first statesmen of the coun- 
try—a measure, in short, which will stamp our, 
character for good or ill upon the page of history. 
The claim of Georgia against the general govern- 
ment, it must be confessed, is difficult to get over; 
but the claim of the Cherokees is still more impe- 
rative, and better were it that every cent in the 
treasury were appropriated to purchase her title to 
these lands and vest them anew in their original 
owners, than that such disgrace should be entailed 
upon our name forever. National, like individual, | 
honor, is one of this world’s goods which, when 
once lost, is irretrievable. But we despise this 
special pleading in a case which ought to come 
home at once to the bosom of every native born citi- 
zen. Is there nothing in that sentence which has 
been passed upon these outraged people, depriving 
the original lords of the soil of all present and pros- 
pective right of citizenship, and driving out thou- 
sands of Christian farmers to the wilderness? No- 
thing which calls the blush of shame into the cheek 
of an American, when he remembers that the mean- 
est serf of privileged Europe enjoys every political 
right, and legislates both for Anglo and Indian- 
Americans, almost as soon as he steps upon our 
shores? Is not the educated Indian as fit for a citi- 
zen of the republic, as the ignorant peasant of a fo- 
reign country? Is is it not enough to go on forever 
inviting strange adventurers to our shores, and 
blending a foreign and base leaven with our politi- 
cal mass; but must we also cast from us the whole- 
some growth which is improving to our use, be- 
neath our eyes, merely because it springs from our 
soil? National vanity has been urged, and perhaps 
proved, against us by foreigners, as our chief na- 
tional foible. Would that they could make equally 
good the charge of national pride—an honest, a 
manly and pardonable pride in our country, and 
every thing that essentially and peculiarly belongs 
to it. Such a pride, however, can have no healthy 
basis in a country where every one seems to feel 
himself so much an interloper, that he stops at no 
injustice to root out its original possessors, and | 
eagerly claims kindred with every last comer that! 
ean freshen the ties between himself and the land | 
from which his ancestors were driven. What claim | 
have the hundred thousand foreigners that each au- | 





tumn brings to our polls—what claim upon us as 
Americans which these thirty thousand Cherokees 
have not? Itis idle, however, to appeal to a pride 
of country which does not exist, or which, if it ever 
show some sparks of life, is so feeble and sickly 
that it is annihilated by the first breath of party 
despotism, or swallowed up by the least considera- 
tion of time-serving expediency. ‘The times are 
out of joint,” and we fear the men are not yet in 
being who are ‘born to set them right.” 

We annex some extracts from ‘Mr. Ross’s ap- 
eal, and the nen. protest of the Chero- 
ee delegation, which speak for themselves. 

“The Cherokee territory, within the limits of N. 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee and Alabama, is es- 
timated to contain ten millions of acres. It em- 
braces a large portion of the finest lands to be found 
in any of the states; and a salubrity of climate un- 
surpassed by any, possessing superior advantages 
in reference to water power, owing to the numer- 
ous rills, brooks and rivers, which flow from and 
through it; some of these streams afford good navi- 
gation, others are susceptible of being easily im- 
proved and made navigable. On the routes where 
roads have been opened by the Cherokees, through 
this country, there must necessarily pass some of 
the most important public roads and other internal 
improvements, which at no distant day will be con- 
structed. 

“The entire country is covered with a dense 
forest of valuable timber, also abounding in inex- 
haustible quarries of marble and limestone. Above 
all, it possesses the most extensive regions of the 
precious metal known in the United States. The 
riches of the gold mines are incalculable, some of 
the lots of forty acres of land, embracing gold mines, 
which have been surveyed and disposed of by lot- 
tery, under authority of Georgia, (with the encum- 
brance of the Indian title), have been sold for up- 
wards of thirty thousand dollars! 

‘There are also extensive banks of iron ore inter- 
spersed throughout the country.  Mineralogists 
who have travelled over a portion of this territory, 
are fully persuaded, from what they have seen, that 
lead and silver mines will also be found in the 
mountain regions. Independent of all these natural 
advantages and invaluable resources, there are 


many extensive and valuable improvements made | 


upon the lands by the native Cherokee inhabitants, 
and those adopted as Cherokee citizens, by inter- 
marriages. 

“The Cherokee population has recently been re- 
ported by the war department to be 18,000, ac- 
cording toa census taken by the agents appoint- 


ed by the government. This people have become 


been prostrated by state legislation, and the Chero- 
kee proprietors thus deprived of their rights, privi- 
leges and property. Besides all this, there are va- 
rious important interests and claims which are se- 
cured by the provisions of the former subsisting 
treaties, to the Cherokees, and for which the Unit- 
ed States in justice are bound to allow indemnifi- 
cation. For the surrender then of a territory con- 
taining about ten millions of acres, together with 
the various interests and claims spoken of, and the 
amount that will be required to cover these claims, 
no man, without data, can form any estimate. The 
sum of five millions six hundred thousand dollars, 
only, is proposed to be paid: the price given for the 
lands at this rate would not exceed thirty cents per 
acre. Will Georgia accept the whole amount, for 
that portion within her limits. 

“The tenure by which the new Cherokee lands are 
proposed to be held. Three times have the Chero- 
kee people formally and openly rejected conditions 
substantially the same as M We were commis- 
sioned by the people, under express injunctions, 
not to bind the nation to any Ars conditions. The 
delegation representing the Cherokees, have, there- 
fore, officially rejected these conditions themselves, 
and have regularly protested before the senate and 
house of representatives, against their ratification. 
The Cherokee people, in two protests, the one 
signed by twelve thousand seven hundred and four- 
teen persons, and the other by three thousand two 
hundred and fifty persons, spoke for themselves 
against the treaty, even previous to its rejection by 
those whom they had selected to speak for them.— 
With your impressions, concerning the advantages 
secured by the subtle instrument in question, you 
will, no doubt, wonder at this opposition. But it 
possesses not the advantages you and others ima- 
gine, and that is the reason why it has encountered, 
and ever will encounter opposition. You suppose 
we are to be removed through it from a home, by 
circumstances rendered disagreeable and even un- 
tenable, to be secured in a better home, where no- 
thing can disturb or dispossess us. Here is the 
| great mystification. We are not secured in the new 
_home promised to us. We are exposed to precise- 
ly the same miseries, from which if this measure is 
enforced, the United States’ power professes to re- 
lieve us, but does so entirely by the exercise of 
that power, against our will. If we really had the 
security you and others suppose we have, we would 
not thus complain. But mark the truth and judge 
for yourself. } 

‘‘White men obtain their title to property, be- 
tween one another, by what is called fee simple. I 
| have discovered that many of those who have vot- 














civilized, and adopted the Christian religion. Their | ed in favor of this pretended treaty, have done so 


| pursuits are pastoral and agricultural, and in some | under the impression that they were voting lands 


degree, mechanical. Their stocks of cattle, how- | to us in fee simple—especially as we are to be com- 
ever, have become greatly reduced in numbers | pelled to pay for those lands the sum of five hun- 
within the few past years, owing to the unfortu-| dred thousand dollars—having already paid for a 
nate policy which has thrown upon this territory | portion of them, by exchange, what is equivalent 
a class of white and irresponsible settlers, who, dis-| to the full amount of their intrinsic value. But 
regarding all laws and treaties, so far as the rights | the difference between the right by which the state 
of the Cherokees are concerned, and who have! of Georgia and other states hold lands, is a very, 
been actuated more from the sordid impulses of| very material difference from that for which we 
avarice, than by any principle of moral obligation | Cherokees shall have paid according to this ar- 
or of justice, have by fraud and force made Chero- rangement, at the smallest estimate, calculating the 
kee property their own. valuation of the exchange at government prices, 

“The possessions of the Cherokee inhabitants, and adding it to the sum to be paid in money—se- 
consist of houses, which cost generally from fifty | ven millions of dollars! Seven millions for lands 
dollars, one hundred to one thousand dollars, and in| without a real title! For this sum, I admit, the 
many instances up to five thousand dollars; some! United States do promise that they will ‘cause a 
few as high as six. eight and ten thousand dollars, | patent, or grant, to be made and executed” to us 
with corresponding out buildings, consisting of) for the aforesaid tract of land, but it is always on 
kitchens, meat houses, dairies, granaries, or corn | the proviso, ‘that such land shall revert to the Unit- 
cribs, barns, stables, &c. grist and saw mills: con-/| ed States, if the Indians become extinct, or aban- 
nected with these are gardens for culinary vegeta- | don the same.” Now, the use of this very phrase, 
bles; also peach and apple orchards; lots of inclosed | revert is an evidence that the United States do not 
ground for horses, black cattle, &e. The farms of} consider that there is an absolute property given in 
the Cherokees contain from ten, twenty, thirty, | the soil allotted to the Indians, in payment for their 
forty, fifty, sixty to one hundred and fifty, and two! valuable country; the United States retains the ab- 
hundred acres of land under cultivation, and in-| solute property in her own hands, only allowing to 
closed with good rail fences. Among the most} the Indians a far inferior right of occupancy to that 
wealthy, there are farms of three and four hundred | which they have ever been admitted to possess 
acres, and in one instance perhaps about eight hun- | where they now are, and where they were born.— 
dred acres in cultivation. Some of the most ex-| The pretended treaty expressly avows that it is un- 
tensive and valuable farms and possessions have | der the law containing the clause above quoted, 
been forcibly wrested from the proprietors by the! and other similar laws, that the transfer is made; 
Georgia guard and agents, and citizens of Georgia | and the Indian titte is to be subject, not only to these 
put into possession of them, whilst the Cherokee | laws already existing, but to such laws as may be 
owners have been thrust out to seek shelter in a| made hereafter; and to which laws, present and 
camp, or under the roof of a log hut in the woods, | prospective, the Indian regulations for self-govern- 
within the limits of North Carolina, Tennessee and, ment must be equally subordinate. Now, in addi- 
Alabama. There are many valuable public ferries | tion to the inconveniences and insecurity inevitable 
also owned by the Cherokees, the income of some from the vagueness of the laws already in opera- 
of them amount to from five hundred to one thou- | tion, those future ones, to which this pretended 
sand, fifteen hundred and two thousand dollars per) treaty makes the Indians blindly promise submis- 
annum. Several public roads opened at private | sion, may entirely extinguish, not only the right of 
expense, were also kept up by companies under) occupancy, but of self-government. For example. 
regulations of the national council, and toll gates) Suppose it should suit the policy of the United 
were erected on them. These regulations have all | States, hereafter, to pass a law organizing a territo- 
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rial government upon the Cherokee lands, west?— 
That law necessarily destroys the character of the 
Cherokee nation as a distinct community; the na- 
tion becomes legally extinct; the lands revert to 
the United States, and the Cherokee people are 
bound, by assenting to the conditions of the pre- 
tended treaty, to acquiesce in this law providing a 
plausible pretext for their annihilation. And should 
they demur, what is the result? An article in the 
pretended treaty expressly stipulates, that military 
posts, and military roads may, anywhere, and at any 
time, be established by the United States, in the 
new country, set apart for the Indians. Hence, any 
one who might complain of any act of the U. States 
as unauthorised by the right construction of the 
pretended treaty, would be as liable to ejectment 
for the purpose of creating a military post at the 
malcontent’s abode in the Cherokee country west 
—as now he actually is, and long has been under 
similar circumstances, in the Cherokee part of 
Georgia:—and were vexations to become universal, 
as they have been in Georgia, the region might, in 
the same manner, be filled with soldiers, and the 
existence of the Cherokee nation become at once 
ery he by laws to which the people will be 
said themselves to have assented. ‘That there is no 
disposition ever to interfere thus, is attempted to be 
proved by reference to ‘an article of the pretended 
treaty, excluding intruders and white men; but this 
very article is clogged with a worse than neutraliz- 
ing condition—a condition pregnant with sources 
of future disquiet—a condition that is not to pre- 
vent the introduction of useful farmers, mechanics 
and teachers, under which denomination some fu- 
ture executive of the United States may find it con- 
venient, hereafter, to overwhelm the original popu- 
lation, and bring about the territorial government, 
by which the Cherokees will be regarded as legally 
extinguished, and the country of their exile as re- 
verting to its real proprietor, the United States.— 
Thus will the favorite theory, which has been as- 
cribed to the president, be fully realized. This 
policy will legislate the Indians off the land! 

‘That all these things are possible, is proved by 
the present posture of affairs in the region of our 
birth, our sacred inheritance from our fathers. It 
is but a few years, since the apprehension of scenes 
like those from which the United States acknow- 
ledges her mpi sng to protect us, even under 
the pledge of treaties, would have been regarded as 
a morbid dream. But astate has already been cre- 
ated on the boundary of the retreat set apart for the 
exile of the Indians—the state of Arkansas; ano- 
ther state, and an independent one—a new repub- 
lic, made up of many of the old foes of the Indians 
—Texas, is rising on another boundary; and who 
shall say how soon these and other new bordering 
states may become as uneasy from the Indian neigh- 
borhood, as the old ones are now. It was at one 
time thought that the United States never could de- 
clare she was unable to keep the treaties of former 
days. Is it less possible that she may hereafter ex- 
perience the same difficulty in keeping those of the 
days in which we live? especially, as in the present 
instance, she may be called upon, not only to de- 
fend those treaties from violation by her own citi- 
zens, but by the people, though of the same origin, 
belonging to a new, a wariike and independent re- 

ublic.” 
, Scenes in the Cherokee country. 

Mr. John Ross, the principal chief of the Chero- 
kee nation, was at Washington city on the business 
of his nation. When he returned, he travelled till 
about ten o’clock at night, to reach his family; rode 
up to the gate, saw a servant, believed to be his own; 
dismounted, ordered his horse taken; went in, and 
to his utter astonishment, found himself a stranger 
in his own house, his family having been, some days 
before, driven out to seek anew home. A thought 
then flitted across his mind, that he could not, un- 
der all the circumstances of his situation, reconcile 
it to himself to tarry all night under the roof of his 
own house as a stranger. He ordered his horse, 
paid his bill, and departed in search of his family, 
and after travelling amid heavy rains, had the y * 
piness of overtaking them on the road, bound for 
some place of refuge within the limits of Tennessee. 

Mr. Joseph Vann, also a native Cherokee, was a 
man of great wealth, had about eight hundred acres 
of land in cultivation; had made extensive improve- 
ments, consisting, in part, of a brick house, costing 
about ten thousand dollars, mills, kitchens, negro 
houses, and other buildings. He had fine gardens, 
and extensive apple and peach orchards. His busi- 
ness was so extensive, he was compelled to employ 
an overseer and other agents. In the fall of 1833, 
he was called from home, but before leaving, made 
a conditional contract with a Mr. Howell, a white 
man, to oversee for him in the year 1834, to com- 
mence on the first of January of that year. He re- 
turned about the 28th or 29th of December, 1833, 





and learning Georgia had prohibited any Cherokee 
from hiring a white man, told Mr. Howell he did 
not want his services. Yet Mr. Bishop, the state’s 
agents represented to the authorities of Georgia, that 

r. Vann had violated the laws of that state, by 
hiring a white man, had forfeited his right of occu- 
ancy, and that a grant ought to issue for his lands. 

here were conflicting claims under Georgia for his 
possessions. A Mr. Riley pretended a claim, and 
took possession of the upper part of the dwelling 
house, armed for battle. Mr. Bishop, the state’s 
agent, and his party, came to take possession, and 
between them and Riley, a fight commenced, and 
from twenty to fifty guns were fired in the house. 
While this was going on Mr. Vann gathered his 
trembling wife and children into aroom for safety. 
Riley could not be dislodged from his position up 
stairs, even after being wounded, and Bishop’s par- 
ty finally set fire to the house. Riley surrendered, 
and the fire was extinguished. Mr. Vann and his 
family were then driven out, unprepared, in the 
dead of winter, and snow upon the ground, through 
which they were compelled to wade, and to take 
shelter within the limits of Tennessee, in an open log 
cabin, upon a dirt floor, and Bishop and his brother 
Absalom in possession of Mr. Vann’s house. This 
Mr. Vann is the same, who, when a boy, volunteer- 
ed as a private soldier in the Cherokee regiment in 
the service of the United States, in the Creek war, 
periled his life in crossing the river at the battle of 
the Horse Shoe. What has been his reward? 

Wahka and his wife were natives of, and resi- 
dents in, the Cherokee nation east of the Missis- 
sippi. The agents of the United States prevailed 
upon the wife to enroll for emigration, against the 
remonstrances of the husband, and they afterwards, 
by force, separated her from her husband, and took 
her and the children to Arkansas, leaving the hus- 
band and father behind, because he would not en- 
roll. The improvements upon which he resided, 
were valued in the name of the wife, and he turned 
out of possession. 

Atalah Anosta was prevailed upon to enroll when 
drunk, contrary to the wish and will of his wife and 
children; when the time arrived for him to leave for 
Arkansas, he absconded. A guard was sent after 
him by B. F. Currey, which arrested the woman 
and children, and brought them to the agency about 
dark, in a cold rain, shivering and hungry. They 
were detained under guard all night and a part of 
next day, and until the woman agreed to enroll her 
name as an emigrant. The husband then came in, 
and he and his wife and their children were put on 
board a boat, and taken to Arkarisas. There they 
soon lost two or three of their children, and then re- 
turned on foot to the Cherokee nation east of the 
Mississippi. 

Sconatachee,when drunk,was enrolled by Benja- 
min F’. Burrey; when the emigrants were collect- 
ing, he did not appear, and Currey and John. Miller, 
the interpreter, went after him. Currey drew a 
pistol, and attempted to drive the old man to the 
agency, who presented his gun and refused to go. 

urrey and Miller returned without him, He made 
the facts known to Hugh Montgomery, the Chero- 
kee agent, who gave him a certificate that he should 
not be forced away against his will. So the matter 
rested till the emigrants were collected the next 

ear, and then Currey sent a wagon and guard for 

im. He was arrested, tried, and hauled to the 
agency, leaving so: .e of his children behind in the 
woods, where they had fled on the approach of the 
age Richard Cheek enrolled for emigration, 

ut, before the time of departure, he hired to work 
on the Tuscumbia rail road, in Alabama. When 
the emigrants started, Currey had Cheek’s wife ta- 
ken, put on board a boat, and started to Arkansas. 
She was even denied the privilege of visiting her 
husband as she descended the river. He was left 
behind, and never saw her more. She died on the 
way. 

Such outrages and violations of treaty stipulations 
have been the subject of complaint to the govern- 
ment of the United States, on the part of the Che- 
rokees, for years past; and the delegation are not 
surprised that the American people are not now 
startled at those wrongs, so long continued, for by 
habit men are brou; At to look with indifference 
at death itself. If the government of the United 
States have determined to take the Cherokee lands 
without their consent, the power is with them, and 
the American people can “reap the field that is not 
their own, and gather the vintage of his vineyard 
whom by violence they have oppressed.” 





THE COTTON GROWTH AND TRADE. 

The following statements taken from a recent 
publication, will convey some notion of the asto- 
nishing increase in the consumption of cotton, and 
of the wealth of which it is the source to the Unit- 
ed States. When, in addition to the facts here 


stated, the daily augmentation of the manufactures 
of the United States is considered, the value of cot- 
ton lands becomes almost inappreciable. The cloth- 
ing of half the universe is no mean staple, particu- 
larly when that portion of the nation which cannot 
grow the material finds occupation for a great mass 
of its population in manufacturing or conveying it. 
{ Nat. Gazette. 

‘No branch of manufacture has made such in- 
conceivable progress in modern times as cotton 
weaving. This has not arisen from any apieh 
of government, or from the uncertain and caprici- 
ous acts of legislation, but from the nature of things, 
and the inventiveness and activity of manufactur- 
ers. Cotton is cheaper to produce and easier to 
manufacture than flax, and has always, therefore, 
been, for some purposes, preferred. In Great Bri- 
tain in the year 


1787 4,000,000 Ibs. were spun. 


1805 19,000,000 os 
1812 61,000,000 - 
1820 137,000,000 - 
1825 162,000,000 - 
1832 273,000,000 * 


The value of cotton goods amounted, in the year 
1769, to about £200,000. now (official value) to 


40,000,000. In the year 1833, 237,000,000 Ibs. 
were imported into England from North America: 
Pounds. 

From Brazil 28,000,000 
From Turkey and Egypt 987,000 
From other countries 1,696,000 

‘ From the English colonies 35,000,000 
North America exported in 1801 189,000 


“ 1832 322,000,000 

The price of a pound of cotton wool varies from 
4d. to 1s. 8d.; but has fallen considerably (like many 
other things) since 1816. 

There are now 1,154 cotton mills existing in 
England. Water power to the amount of 10,000 
horses, and steam power to that of 30,000, are em- 
ployed in them: 220,000 persons are directly, and 
one million and a half are indirectly, engaged in 
them. ‘The seven counties in which the cotton ma- 
nufactories are the most flourishing, in the year 
1753, contained only 791,000 inhabitants; in 1831, 
2,753,000. There were exported to 


Plain cotton goods. Colored goods. 


Russia 2,750,000 272,000 
Germany 16,527,000 34,951,000 
Italy 34,000,000 13,000,000 
Brazil 36,000,000 23,000,000 
Turkey 15,000,000 3,000,000 
China and East Indies 35,000,000 16,000,000 
North America 13,000,000 18,000,000 





TO THE FARMERS OF THE U. STATES. 
From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

The writer of the following letter is one of the 
most intelligent, useful and respectable citizens of 
Philadelphia: 

That care and skill have improved fruit trees, 
vegetables and our domestic animals, are facts 
known to all classes of husbandmen; and the advan- 
tage of rearing cattle from the best breeds is now 
well understood all over America. The advantages 
that accompany procuring the best grain for seed is 
as yet but partially understood and very little at- 
tended to. 

Repeatedly sowing some kinds of grain on the 
same land, is in many cases followed by an evident 
decline in the quality; still this, it must be observed, 
is not a uniform consequence; there are many and 
well authenticated instances where the change to a 
new soil and climate is accompanied with a deterio- 
ration, and in others as great an improvement has 
taken place. : 

As it is known that grains, &c. in some climates 
and soils degenerate to a minimum, sometimes in 
quality, in others in quantity, and frequently in 


vantages is of great importance to the agriculture 
of the United States. On the present occasion it is 
our object to point out what may be done, hereby 
showing what is done in other countries, and under 
circumstances far less favorable to the husbandmen, 
or to the operations of husbandry, than in America. 
In Scotland, for example, the climate is cold, wet 
and stormy; yet by care and industry crops are pro- 
duced, remarkable both for quantity and quality. 
There the greatest attention is paid to the chang- 
ing of seed. The low countries procure their seed 
potatoes from the high districts at great expense of 
money and labor. ‘The whole oat crop of some 
districts is bought for, and sowed for seed; this is 
the case with a portion of country called Blainsley, 
that lays south of Soutria Hills. 

In no country has the culture of clover been 
more beneficial, or attended with better success 





than in Scotland, yet the climate is so unfavorable 
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to the ripening of clover seed, that nearly the whole 
has to be procured from England or Holland. The 


farmers of that country frequently change the wheat 


seed, and procure the best that is to be had, paying 
very little respect to price, and the greatest atten- 
tion to quality. oR 

It would appear that the principle by which the 
Scotch farmers are guided to the results they obtain, 
is to select their seed from those districts where it 
is grown in the greatest perfection from the climate 
and soil being best adapted to the plant. Thus 
they choose seed oats and ge of their own 
growing, these being plants best adapted to moun- 
tainous, cool and moist regions; and clover and 
wheat seed from England and Holland, which are 
comparatively low, warm and dry, and better adapt- 
ed to their production. 

It is well known that in America, our oats are 
not good, they have little kernel or meal; and the 
quality of our barley is not what it ought to be. 

It is to the following circumstance the present 
address owes its existence. 

In the year 1833, a well informed practical far- 
mer visited Pennsylvania with the object of seeing 
as much of our practice of farming, soil and climate, 
as a short stay here would permit. On his return 
to Scotland, he procured and sent to his friends in 
Philadelphia some Angus oats, Hopeton oats, bar- 
ley, wheat and rye grass; the cask containing the 
seed miscarried and did not arrive here until the 
fall of 1835. 

Some of each kind of these seeds have been sown 
here; the wheat came up very thin; it is presumed 
the seed suffered from the long voyage. On the 
18th April, 1836, the oats and barley were sown 
on rather poor but fresh loam. It is true, the sea- 
son has been cool, damp and favorable to these 
grains, still there success has surpassed any thing 
that could have been calculated on. The barley 
and both kinds of oats are of superior growth in 
strength of stem, as well as thickness on the ground, 
they would loose nothing in a comparison with the 
crops of oats or barley of any country, and are 
likely to suffer loss from excessive growth, caus- 
ing them to lodge. One kind of the oats com- 
menced shooting into ear about the first of July, 
and the other about the tenth; the marks which 
were placed to distinguish the one from the other 
have got displaced, and this accident prevents know- 
ing whether it is the Angus or Hopeton oats that 
first puts out the ear. 

Now let us inquire into the economy of farmers 
adopting the practice of annually supplying them- 
selves with new seed grain—and found our calcula- 
tions on a farm where about 20 bushels of oats are 
sown each year; the farmer of such a piece of land 
could supply himself with an annual change of his 
oat seed in the following manner. It is presumed 
that each bushel of the imported oats he sows, will 

roduce 10 bushels; then by annually buying two 
bushels, their produce would yield the 20 bushels 
required for sowing on his farm. Suppose the 

rice of the imported oats to be $1 50 cents a 
bushel, the two would cost $3—and the price of 
country oats was 50 cents, the two would cost $1. 
The expense of changing the seed would be per 
annum $2. The estimate is not given as a matter 
of accuracy, but as a formula by which every one 
can make his own calculations. 

In procuring a change of seed, there are other 
points necessary to be attended to besides the quali- 
ty of the grain, and one of these is to guard against 
bringing with it the weeds incident to the country 
or fields where it has grown: for want of attention 
to this, there are farmers who have introduced into 
their fields, along with the clover they sowed, the 
narrow leafed plantain, which arrogates to itselfa 
place which would otherwise be occupied by clover, 
to the detriment of his hay both in quality and 
quantity, and that more serious curse, Bensalem 
clover or white daisy; all this is the result of their 
not taking sufficient care inthe selection of their 
clover seed. 

In the British islands, their oat and barley fields 
at some seasons, are entirely yellow; nothing is to 
be seen save the bloom of the wild mustard, in some 
districts called Scheldrics; and this is not the only 
one of this class of yellow flowering spring weed— 
in wheat they have what is here called cockle, the 
seed of which is detrimental to superfine flour; all 
these should be guarded against by the European 
agent; and to prevent mischief, the seed after it ar- 
rives here should be rectified in a sieve that will 
separate the weeds from the pure grain, always col- 
lecting and burning the obnoxious seeds. 

In proof of the sincerity, that the writer entertains 
a favorable opinion of this system, he will import 


for next season’s sowing, one hundred bushels of 


selected barley, one hundred of each variety of oats, 
already spoken of, and, it being too late for receiv- 
ing wheat for the ensuing sowing, measures will be 





taken for bringing to this country wheat for the 
following year. 

Such persons as take an interest for renewin 
their seed grain, are invited to apply to the sub- 
scriber who will furnish them with any quantity, 
not less than a bushel. The cost will be governed 
by the price abroad, and the expense of bringing 
the articles here. The transaction will be attende 
with considerable trouble, and the limited extent of 
the operation will satisfy all who reflect, that there 
are other motives for undertaking the business than 
that of making money. 

Letters, post paid, will be duly attended to, ad- 
dressed to JAMES RONALDSON. 

No. 200 South Ninth street, Philadelphia. 





IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 
From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

Price of bread stuffs. We would not needlessly 
interrupt the enjoyment of those, who look forward 
to the next winter as a season of general starvation. 
But lest their dreams should be too suddenly bro- 
ken, we must call their attention to the facts con- 
tained in the last news from Europe respecting the 
prices of bread stuffs there. We happen to know 
of an operation at Liverpool, by which fifty thou- 
sand bushels of wheat are to be immediately for- 
warded to this country, and by the prices which 
are published, there is little doubt but that larger 
supplies will soon be forthcoming; for the long 
continuance of high prices, the successful issue of 
the recent importations, and the fact well ascer- 
tained, that our domestic supplies are inadequate 
to our wants, will give new confidence in future 
operations. Let us see at what prices we can be 
supplied. 


In Paris the price of bread is about 2 cents, and 
in London 3 cents per Ib. We found a shillin 
loaf in New York yesterday to weigh 2 Ibs. 3 oz. 
which is near 6 cents per lb. The price of wheat 
at Paris is 112 cents per bushel, and the price of 
flour $5 per bbl. In London flour is $8 a bbl. In 
the ports of the Mediterranean and of the Baltic, 
bread stuffs are much cheaper than in either Lon- 
don or Paris. The price of good wheat at Naples 
is 2s. 10d. sterling a bushel, or 67 cents. From 
any one of these places freight might be obtained 
at 33 cents per barrel on flour and 123 cents per 
bushel on wheat, or about half the rate charged 
from Rochester, and one-fourth of what is charged 
from Ohio. Fifty thousand bushels of corn a 
lately been received here from Ohio at a freight of 
49 cents. The duty on flour is one dollar a barrel 
and on wheat 25 cents a bushel. Wheat therefore 
can be imported from Naples and laid down at New 
York at 125 to 135 cents a bushel, all charges paid, 
and from a hundred other places at the same ora 
less price. Corn and rye are not burthened with a 
duty and may be imported to great advantage.— 
The countries of Europe and Asia afford stores of 
bread stuffs almost inexhaustible, so that the sup- 
plies for this country, if they should run to the 
highest possible quantity, could only affect prices 
in a very slight degree. Free trade will supply all 
our wants, and the cost with a liberal mercan- 
tile profit, will not carry prices above 150 cents for 
wheat, 100 cents for rye and Indian corn, 50 cents 
for oats per bushel, and $7 50 for flour per barrel. 
So let the desponding cheer up, for no one who is 
industrious and frugal need starve in 1836 or 37. 








OCEANIA, MALAYSIA, AUSTRALIA AND 
POLYNESIA. 

Newspaper statistics. In Van Dieman’s Land, 
with a population of now about 40,000, we have 
eight journals, viz: The Gazette, Courier, Tasma- 
nian, Colonial Times, True Colonist, Morning Star, 
Launceston Advertiser and Cornwall Chronicle, or | 
one in about 4,500 inhabitants; and if we take into 
account, that more than one-third of these belong 
to the prisoner class, and have no means of sub- 
scribing to, or reading newspapers, we reduce the 
proportion to one in about every 3,000. In New 
South Wales they have seven journals, viz: The 
Government Gazette, Sydney Gazette, The Herald, 





Australian, Monitor, Commercial Journal and Co- 
lonist, distributed among a population of about! 
70,000, which gives abouta journal to every 10,000 | 
people. But then it is to be considered that most | 
of the Sydney journals are, on the average, twice | 
a week, which in fact makes, as far as number | 
goes, but not as regards variety, the journals to be | 
one in 5,000. There is this remarkable difference | 
to be observed with regard to the readers in these | 
colonies and in Europe, that the country residents, | 
and not those in towns, are the greatest readers, 
(we speak from our own experience from the sub- | 
scription list), the proportion in Van Dieman’s | 
Land being at least three readers in the country to 
two in the town. { Hobarttown Gazette. | 


| the machinery in th 


The ahem 


extract is taken from a late num- 
ber of the New 


ork Evening Star, and we trans- 


g | fer it to our columns as one amongst the many ex- 


isting evidences to prove that an immense revolu- 
tion is in progress; a revolution which is almost 
commensurate with the earth. In this revolution 
perhaps the most remarkable event is the rise of an 
Anglo-Saxon empire in Australia. As this name, 
and also the others at the head of the above ex- 
tract, have been but of comparative recent intro- 
duction into geography, therefore not familiar to 
ver reader, we place before them the following 
notes: 
OCEANIA. 

Under this comprehensive head are included all 
those numerous islands, groups of islands, and all 
that great island continent, New Holland, which is 
spread over the Pacific ocean, between the two 
continents of Asia and America. As to mere ex- 
tent on the sphere, these Oceania regions from Su- 
matra to Easter island inclusive, with the equator 
very nearly as a middle line of latitude, extends 
through above one hundred and fifty degrees of lon- 
gitude. An area so vast demanded subdivision, and 
it has been divided into three great sections. 

MALAYSIA, 

Under this head are included those islands ] ing 
south eastward from and most nearly approachin 
the great continent of Asia, the principal of which 
are, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebus, the great 

oup of the Philippine, and the lesser iles of Sum- 

awa, Flores, Timor, Gilolo, and innumerable others 
of lesser note. The name is taken from the race of 
men by which these extensive islands are chiefly 
inhabited, the Malay. 
AUSTRALIA, 

Or southern continent relative to Asia. The 

term comprises a nucleus, New Holland, around 


§ | which are engrouped Papua or New Guinea, Louis- 


ade, New Britain, New Ireland, New Caledonia, 
Solomon’s Islands, New Hebrides and Van Die- 
man’s Land or Tasmania. 

It is on the south eastern side of New Holland, 
and on the neighboring island of Van Dieman’s 
Land. The N. English nation is rising. Already 
the aggregate population of the two colonies ex- 
ceeds one hundred and twenty thousand, and is ra- 
pidly increasing in numbers, and still more wealth 
and intelligence. 

The native inhabitants of New Holland and the 
adjacent Australian groups are a branch of the ne- 
gro family, though with a marked distinction from 
the African branch. 

POLYNESIA, 

Or “Many Islands,” stretch to the eastward of 
New Holland, and its connected oups, and to the 
south eastward of Malaysia. The number of js- 
lands comprised under this head, it is probable, ex- 
ceeds one-half of all the land protuberances of the 
earth: the principal groups being those of Dadrone 
Magallen, Pelew, Caroline Anson’s, Mulerave, 
Feejee, Friendly, Navigator’s, New Zealand, So- 
ciety, Cook’s, George’s, Mendana’s or Marquesas 
and Washington’s and Sandwich islands. Besides 
those included in these groups, there are innumera- 
ble s oradic or scattered fabina and islets, many of 
which have no doubt never yet been seen by Euro- 
pean or American navigators. 

Of the inhabitants of Polynesia, those only of the 
Sandwich group have adopted the arts and religion 
of civilized life. They are of the Malay family, 
and in so complete a state of barbarism as to remain 
cannibals. Many will revolt at this, but evidence 
is in our hands to prove the lamentable truth of the 
horrid practice in Polynesia, as late as 1834. 


[ Pitisburgh Advocate. 





INTERESTING JURY TRIAL. 
From the Glasgow Chronicle of Aug. 2. 

Law of Insurance. Herculesinsurance company 
of Scotland, and Robert Salmond, their agent in 
Glasgow, against John Hunter, merchant in John- 
stone, and his trustees. 

This case came on to be tried before the honora- 
ble lord Moncrieff and a jury, on Tuesday, 26th 
July, at ten o’clock. The case for the purpose was 
closed about half-past eight, when the court ad- 
journed till next morning at nine o’clock. The 
case of the defender, the reply of the pursuer, and 
the summing up by the presiding judge, were con- 
cluded about 12 o’clock on Wednesda night, and 
the jury returned their verdict at hal past two on 
Thursday morning. Our limits will not permit 
any thing more than a brief outline of the trial 
which excited great interest. 

Mr. Hunter, early in the year 1831, had acquired 

in the Winford spinning mill, near 
Glasgow, and right to a lease of the mill for about 
fifteen months, (the former tenant having become 
bankrupt), at a sum under £200. Immediately 
upon this, he obtained from a person of the name 
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of William Montgomery, who was afterwards em- 
ployed as his servant at the mill, at the rate of 20s. 
a week, an offer of the sum of £565 for the same 
machinery, to be held apparently by him by way of 
lease. In the month of April of the same year, 
Hunter effected an insurance with the Hercules in- 
surance company against fire, on this machinery, as 
under lease to Ricleomery to the extent of £600. 

Some time after this, Hunter purchased a quan- 
tity of old machinery, which had been laid aside b 
the Ference spinning company, and also some small 
additional articles from other articles which he fitted 
up in the mill. The extent of these purchases was 
under £200, and the mill was not fully set a going 
until about the month of October, 1831. 

On the 27th of September of that year, Mont- 


gomery made another offer for the machinery at the 
rate of 13s. a spindle, and amounting to £1,450 
10s. 


ayable in ten years. On the 31st of October, 
Mr. Franter proposed to the company to insure the 
machinery to this amount, and, after some corres- 
pondence, Mr. Salmond, upon the 22d of that 
month, wrote that he might hold himself as so in- 
sured. On the same night, the mill was burned to 
the ground. 

The amount of the loss afterwards became the 
subject of arbitration, and the arbitrators found in 
favor of Mr. Hunter to the amount insured. A 
criminal warrant was afterwards issued, at the in- 
stance of the crown, against both Hunter and Mont- 
gomery; but they were not brought to trial. The 
company brought an action of reduction of the 
award, and the issues in that action which now came 
on for trial were as follows: 

Ist. Whether the defender destroyed the said ma- 
chinery, or caused the same to be destroyed by fire, 
for the purpose of defrauding the pursuers of the 
said sum insured as aforesaid. 

2d. Whether the said insurance was effected by 
the defender upon a fraudulent over-valuation of 
the said machinery, with the intention of destroying 
the same by fire. 

A variety of documents were put in, and a num- 
ber of witnesses examined on the part of the pur- 
suers, both with regard to the value and circum- 
stances connected with the fire. It distinctly ap- 
peared that the whole cost of the original machine- 
ry, and of that subsequently acquired, with the ex- 
pense of repairing and fitting up, could not, by any 
calculation, exceed between, £400 and £500. It 
was therefore contended that the over insurance to 
so very large an amount, especially considering the 
fictitious leases and various other circumstances of 
suspicion disclosed in the evidence, could only 
have been effected with the view of realizing a 
profit by destroying the premises. 

The defender denied that there was any fraud. 
He called a number of witnesses who had been pre- 
sent at the fire. He also adduced several persons 
of great respectability, who stated that, in their 
opinion, old machinery, when fitted up and put 
into working order, in a mill, might fairly be valu- 
ed at 13s. per x cep and was nearly as good as 
new, being capable of producing begn equally good, 
though at additional cost, and the expense of oc- 
casional repairs. It also appeared from the evi- 
dence that a notion was pretty prevalent in the 
west of Scotland, that old machinery when thus 
fitted up might fairly be estimated for the purpose 
of insurance at the value of new machinery, and 
that the insured would be entitled, in the event of 
fire to recover either the amount of the sum in the 
policy, or to have the mill fitted up with new ma- 
chinery in place of the old. 

Lord Moncrieff, in charging the jury, explained 
at length the nature of the contract of insurance. | 
His lordship stated that it was not a contract under 
which the party insured was entitled to make a 


Counsel for the insurance company—The dean 
of faculty, Patrick Robertson and Charles Neaves, 
esqs. advocates-—-Messrs. G. & W. Napier, W. 8. 
agents in Edinburgh, and Mr. William Neilson, 
writer, agent in Glasgow. 

Counsel for the defenders—Duncan McNeill, and 
Adam Anderson, esqs. advocates—Mr. Jas. Wright, 
W.S. agent in Edinburgh, and Mr. Robt. Sword, 
writer, agent in Glasgow. 


ELECTIONEERING. 

A very droll and clever work is now in course of 
age werse in London, in monthly numbers, edited 
y the capital humorist who chooses to call himself 
‘«‘Boz,” and whose burlesque descriptions of inci- 
dents and odd characters are among the best things 
of the kind we have ever read. The title of the 
work is “the Pickwick Club Papers.” The fifth 
number, which is the latest we have seen, contains 
a “miraculous circumstance”’ that is worth copying, 
as well for its drollery, as for the sake of the ex- 
cellent hint conveyed in it, for the benefit of poli- 
ticians. It is related by Sam, the coachman, to 
Mr. Pickwick, the hero of the tale, being Sam’s 

father. [Commercial Advertiser. 
‘‘He drove a coach down here once; ’lection time 
came on, and he was engaged by vun party to bring 
down woters from London. Night afore he was a 
going to drive up, committee on t’ other side sends 
for him quietly, and away he goes with the messen- 
ger,who shows him in; large room—lots of gen’l’m’n 
—heaps of papers, pens and ink, and all that ’ere. 
‘Ah, Mr. We er,’ says the gen’l’m’n in the chair, 
‘glad to see you, sir; how are you?’ ‘Werry well, 
thank’ee, sir,’ says my father; ‘I hope you’re pretty 
middlin’,’? says he, ‘Pretty well, thank’ee, sir,’ 
says the gen’l’m’n; ‘sit down, Mr. Weller—pray 
sit down, sir.’ So my father sits down, and he and 
the gen’l’m’n looks werry hard at each other. «You 
don’t remember me?’ says the gen’l’m’n. ‘Can’t 
say I do,’ says my father. ‘Oh, I know you,’ says 





the bh 2, ‘know’d you ven you was a boy,’ 
says he. ‘Well, I don’t remember you,’ says my 
father. ‘That’s werry odd,’ says the gen’l’m’n.— 


‘Werry,’ says my father. ‘You must have a bad 
mem’ry, Mr. Weller,’ says the gen’l’m’n. ‘Well, 
it is a werry bad ’un,’ says my father. ‘I thought 
so,’says the gen’I’m’n. Sothen ge | pours him outa 
glass 0’ wine, and gammons him about his driving, 
and gets him into a reg’lar good humor, and at last 
shoves a twenty pound note in his hand. ‘It’s a 
werry bad road between this and London,’ says the 
gen’l’m’n. ‘Here and there it is a werry heav 

road,’ says my father. ‘’Specially near the cen | 
I think,’ says the gen’lm’n. ‘Nasty bit, that ’ere,’ 
says my father. ‘Well, Mr. Weller,’ says the 
gen’l’m’n, ‘you’re a werry good whip, and can do 
what you like with your horses, we know. We’re 
all werry fond 0’ you, Mr. Weller, so in case you 
should have an accident when you’re bringing them 
Zere woters down, and should tip ’em over into the 
canal vithout hurtin’ ’em, this is for youyself,’ says 
he. ‘Gen’l’m’n, you’re werry kind,’ says my father, 
‘and I’ll drink your health in another glass o’ wine,’ 
says he; vich he did, and then buttons up the money, 
and bows himself out. ‘You vouldn’t believe, sir,’ 
continued Sam, with a look of inexpressible im- 
pudence at his master, ‘that on the werry day as he 
came down with them woters, his coach was upset 
on that ’ere werry spot, and ev’ry man on ’em was 
turned into the canal.’ ‘And got out again?’ in- 
quired Mr. Pickwick, hastily. ‘Why,’ replied 
Sam, very slowly, ‘I rather think one old gen’I’m’n 
was missin’; I know his hat was found, but I a’n’t 
quite certain whether his head was in it or not.— 
But what I look at, is the hex-tra-ordinary and won- 
derful coincidence, that arter what that gen’l’m’n 
said, my father’s coach should be upset in that werry 





wager or realize a profitin the event of fire, but 
that it was merely a contract of indemnity against 
loss. He further observed that the amount of the loss 
was to be ascertained by fixing the intrinsic value 
of the articles distroyed and that the insured was 
not entitled to have old machinery replaced by 
new, or to recover any sum at which he might es- 
timate the machinery, on the notion entertained by 
the witnesses. His lordship then went over the 
whole facts and circumstances of the case at great 
length, stating to the jury that they were bound, 
while considering both issues, to take into view 
the combined effect of the whole circumstances es- 
tablished on both sides, and adding that the de- 
fender was entitled by law to the presumption of 
innocence, and also to the benefit of the previous 
ood character which he had established. 

The jury returned the following verdict—‘Find 
for the defenders on the first issue, and, on the se- 
sone issue, find that the insurance was effected by 
the defender upon a fradulent over valuation of the 


plaintiff made a deposition which the defendant 
subsequently reported to be a perjury; and for 
which he obtained the indictment of the plaintité 
by a grand jury of Jefferson county; but the dis- 
trict attorney, deeming the indictment not sustain- 
ed by the evidence upon which it was found, en- 
tered a nolle prosegut in the case. The present 
suit was laid on that proceeding of the defendant, 
and the charge of perjury publicly made by him 
against the plaintiff. It was contended, on the de- 
fence, that the first suit against defendant was a 
malicious prosecution, as was evident from asser- 
tions made at the time by the plaintiff, to the effect 
that he “would make an example of this Jackson 
postmaster;” and that “it would have a good effect 
just before election”—an election being about to 
be held; moreover, that the defendant acted in 
ood faith in procuring plaintiff’s indictment for 
the alleged perjury, of which he honestly believed 
him to be guilty. The jury, however, deeming the 
defence set up inadequate to a justification, yester- 
day morning brought in a sealed verdict in favor of 
the plaintiff, 350 yale damages and 6 cents cost. 
[ Times. 





LETTER FROM GEN. HARRISON. 
Richmond, September 15th, 1836. 

Dear str: Your political opponents in the state 
of Maryland have, for some time, been actively 
urging against you a new charge, that of selling 
white men, which probably had no inconsiderable 
effect in the recent elections in that state, and which 
is evidently much relied upon to influence the ap- 
peer wen, elections throughout the United States. 

enclose you a — (the Baltimore Republican) 
containing the charge in full; and I beg of you, as 
an act of justice to yourself and your friends, to enable 
me to refute a charge against the uniform tenor of 
your life, which, I am well aware, has been replete 
with instanees of distinguished private liberality 
and public sacrifice. 

ith the highest respect, I have the honor to be 
your fellow citizen, JOHN H. PLEASANTS. 

Gen. Wm. H. Harrison. 

Richmond, Sept. 15, 1836. 

Dear Srr: I acknowledge the receipt of your 
favor of this date. I have before heard the accusa- 
tion to which it refers. On my way hither, I met 
yesterday with a young gentleman of Maryland, 
who informed me that a vote of mine in the senate of 
Ohio had been published, in favor of a law to sell 
persons imprisoned under a judgment for debt for a 
term of years, if unable otherwise to discharge the 
execution. I did not for a moment hesitate to de- 
clare that I had never given any such vote, and 
that if a vote of that description had been published 
and ascribed to me,it was an infamous forgery. Such 
an act would have been repugnant to my feelings, 
and in direct conflict with my opinions, public and 
private, through the whole course of my life. No 
such proposition was ever submitted to the legisla- 
tnre of Ohio—none such would for a moment have 
been entertained—nor would any son of hers have 
dared to propose it. 

So far from being willing to sell men for debts 
which they are unable to discharge, I am, and ever 
have been opposed to all imprisonment for debt.— 
Fortunately, I have it in my power to show that 
such has been my established opinion, and that, in 
a public capacity, I avowed and acted upon it.— 
Will those who have preferred the unfounded and 
malicious accusation refer to the journals of the 
senate of the United States, 2d session, 19th con- 
gress, page 325—it will there be seen that I was 
one of the committee which reported a bill to abolish 
imprisonment for debt. When the bill was before 





the senate, I advocated its adoption, and on its pas- 


place, and that werry day!’ ‘It is, no doubt, a| sage voted in its favor. See senate journal, Ist 
werry extraordinary circumstance, indeed,’ said Mr. | session, 20th congress, pages 101 and 102. 


Pickwick.” 





CIRCUIT COURT. 
New York, Sept. 27. 

Before judge Epwarps. 

Nathaniel Carpenter vs. Merrill Coburn. The 
plaintiff in this suit is collector to the Daily Adver- 
tiser of this city; the defendant, a postmaster, in 
Jetferson county, in this state. The action was for 
damages fora libel. The case was given to the 
jury on Tuesday evening, with instructions to 
bring in a sealed verdict in the morning. It ap- 
peared that the plaintiff, in his capacity of collector 
for the above paper, had a suit, some time since, 
with the defendant, for the recovery of the amount 
of a year or two’s subscription to the Advertiser, 
which paper had been refused by a subscriber sup- 
plied through the defendant’s office, but of which 
refusal defendant neglected to give the publishers 





machinery, but not with the intention of destroying | 
the same by fire. 


|for his own u3e. 


the notice required by law, and retained the papers 
On the trial of that suit, the 


It is not a little remarkable, that, if the effort I 
am accused of having made to subject men to sale 
for the non-payment of their debts had been suc- 
cessful, I might, from the state of my pecuniary 
circumstances at the time, have been the first 
victim. JI repeat, the charge is a vile calumny.— 
At no period of my life would I have consented to 
subject the oF and unfortunate to such a degra- 
dation; nor have omitted to exert myself in their 
behalf, against such an attempt to oppress them. 

It is sought to support the charge by means of 
garbled extracts from the journals of the senate of 
Ohio. The section of the bill which is employed 
for that purpose, had no manner of reference to 
the relation of creditor and debtor, and could not 
by possibility subject the debtor to the control of 
his creditor. None know better than the authors 
of the calumny, that the alleged section is utterly 
at variance with the charge which it is attempted 
to found upon it, and that so far from a proposition 





to invest a creditor with power over the liberty of 
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his debtor, it had respect only to the mode of 
ublic offenders, who had been found guilty by a 
ury of their fellow citizens, of some crime against 
the laws of their state. That was exclusively the 
import and design of the section of the bill, upon 
the motion to strike out which, I voted in the ne- 
tive. So you perceive, that in place of iy to 
enlarge the power of creditors, the vote which lI 
ave concerned alone the treatment of malefactors, 
convicted of crimes against the public. 

I would extend this letter to an inconvenient 
length to go fully into the reasons which led me at 
the time to an opinion in favor of the proposed 
treatment of that class of offenders, who would have 
fallen within its operation, nor is such an expose 
called for. The measure was by no means a no- 
velty in other paris of the country. In the state of 
Delaware there is an act in force, in similar words 
with the section of the bill before the Ohio senate, 
which has been made of late the pretext of such 
insidious invective. Laws, with somewhat similar 

rovisions, may probably be found in many of 
the states. In practice the measure would have 
meliorated the condition of those who were under 
condemnation. As the law stood, they were liable 
under the sentence to confinement in the common 
jail, where offenders of various degrees of profliga- 
cy—of different ages, sex and color—were crowd- 
ed together. Under such circumstances, it is ob- 
vious that the bad must become worse, whilst re- 
formation could hardly be expected in respect to 
any. The youthful offender, it might be hoped, 
would be reclaimed, under the operation of the pro- 

osed system; but there was great reason to fear 
ha still greater corruption amid the contagion of a 
common receptacle of vice. Besides, the proposed 
amendment of the law presupposed that the de- 
linqguent was in confinement for the non-payment 
of a fine and costs of prosecution, (the payment of 
which was a part of the sentence)—it seemed, 
therefore, humane, in respect to the offender, to 
relieve him trom confinement which deprived him 
of the means of discharging the penalty, and to 
place him in a situation in which he might work 
out his deliverance, even at the loss, for a time, of 
his personal liberty. 

But I forbear to go farther into the reasons which 
led me sixteen years ago, as amember of the Ohio 
senate, to entertain a favorable opinion of an altera- 
tion, which was proposed in the criminal police of 
the state. Itis certain that neither in respect to 
myself, nor those who concurred with me, was the 
opinion at the time considered as the result of un- 
friendly bias towards the poor or unfortunate. Nay, 
the least objection which I could have anticipated, 
even from the eager and reckless desires to assail 
me, was a charge of unfriendiiness to the humble 
and poor of the community. 

I am, ny dear sir, with great respect, your hum- 
ble servant, WM. H. HARRISON. 

J. H. Pleasants, esq. 





“REFORM OR REVOLUTION” IN MARY- 
LAND. 

On Thursday evening the 29th ult. “the largest 
meeting of the mechanics and workingmen ever 
convened in the city of Baltimore” was held in Mo- 
nument square, “to take into consideration the 
present interesting aspect of the political affairs of 
the state of Maryland, as they regard the conduct of 
the nineteen electors and a reform of the constitu- 
ion of the state.” 

The meeting was organized by John B. Seiden- 
siricker, who after making a few prefatory re- 
marks stating the cause of the call and the object of 
the meeting nominated the following gentlemen as 
suitable officers to preside over its deliberations, 
who were unanimously elected. 

Richard Marley, president; John Hays, Joseph 
Latty, John Soran, Richard Lilly, A. I. W. Jack- 
son, William Clagett, James Roach, John Potter, 
jr. J. J. Johnson, Philip Kehoe, George Johnson, 


| John W. Niles, John Carroll, vice presidents; An- 


drew Martin, George Grape, Hamlett Duvall, se- 
cretaries, 


After the meeting was thus organized, it was ad- 


| dressed by Messrs. Gallagher and Hayman in a 


anner which by the applaus2 they received, seem- | 
ed to meet the’ entire approbation of the people, 

after which the following preamble and resolutions 

Were offered by John C. Legrand, accompanied by 

“ Very suitable address upon the great and import- | 
ant subject of reform, and unanimously adopted: 

_ Whereas, The form of a republican government 

'S intended to be for the equal distribution of all its 

burdens and benefits—and the protection of the 

qual rights and privileges of the people—4nd 


ue . . . rc . 
| ’hereas, the existing constitution of Maryland does 





want of just responsibility in the executive and 
legislative departments—by a life tenure in certain 
offices—and by the various abuses necessarily grow- 
ing out of these anti-republican corruptions. The 
governor being a mere creature of the legislature, 
and removed entirely from any immediate respon- 
sibility to the people whose agent he is. The le- 
gislature itself in one branch being one of the most 
aristocratic bodies in the union, elected as it is by 
agents who in no way represent the view of the 

eople and endowed with a self-creating power to 

ll its own vacancies for five years and judging at 
the same time of the qualifications of its own mem- 
bers. The other branch, the house of delegates 
being based upon no equal ratio—a white popula- 
tion of 80,000 in the city of Baltimore being re- 
presented by Two delegates—while a like popula- 
tion of 8,000 in Calvert county are represented by 
Four delegates. And further, the executive power 
being fashioned by an odious political machine 
under the title of a council, which is totally irres- 
ponsible to the people, and shielding all its acts by 
a secrecy as impenetrable as that of the inquisition. 
And again, in direct violation of the principles of 
an equal government, certain offices being made 
lucrative monopolies by a life possession which is 
as gross an infringement upon the rights of the 
people as it is upon the republican doctrine of ro- 
tation— 

And whereas, These and many more like griev- 
ances demand to be reformed; And whereas petition 
after petition—and attempt upon attempt have been 
made at various times to remedy these evils, but 
with no other effect than to be treated with scorn 
and contempt by a legislature holding its power, 
not from the majority of the people of Maryland, 
but through the infamous system of representation 
above adverted to; And whereas, the reliance of 
these minority representatives is placed in the se- 
curity of a constitution which requires a concur- 
rent act of two successive legislatures—which con- 
current act is made at the same time a means of 
deluding the people by promises of reform, which, 
if fulfilled by one legislature, are only so fulfilled 
upon a safe repose that the act will be rejected at 
the succeeding session. 

And whereas, The people of this state with pro- 
verbial patience have endured for years the griev- 
ances here recited, preferring, as good citizens, ra- 
ther thus to suffer than at once to abolish the form 
of the existing constitution sanctioned by time and 
the authority of names entitled to the deepest vene- 
ration of every citizen of Maryland;—and whereas, 
the time has now arrived when the people are no 
longer to be cajoled by promises and professions, 
made only to deceive—nor are they any longer wil- 
ling to sacrifice their self-respect, nor their own nor 
their children’s rights, to the mere sentiment of ve- 
neration of a time-worn constitution, and a respect 
for the names of its ancient framers. 

And whereas, The power to amend, change or 
abolish the constitution is inherent in the people, 
and any vested delegation of authority to a legisla- 
ture is no relinquishment of the sovereignty of the 
people so to alter, amend or abolish the constitution 
in any manner and at any time, as may to them seem 
most fitting: and whereas, the cry of “constitutional 
reform” is a mere catch-word intended to delude, 
and meaning, even in honesty, nothing more than 
the concurrent acts of two legislatures above re- 
ferred to, which past experience has proved carries | 
with it not the least prospect that the demands of | 
the people will ever be gratified, inasmuch as the 
act of one legislature gives no pledge, nor can it af- 
ford any security, that the next succeeding legisla- 
ture will carry such act into effect: and whereas, 
under all these circumstances, there appears to be 
but one safe and certain mode of obtaining redress | 
of these grievances: and whereas, in the words of | 
our sacred charter of independence, it is the right | 
of the people—“it is their duty, to throw off such 
government, and to provide new guards to their fu- | 
ture security:” Therefore, 

Resolved, That the existing constitution of Mary- 
land is a blot upon the principles of republicanisin, 
and unworthy the respect of any American citizen. 

Resolved, That the constitution is the act of lim- 
tation of the people upon their agents; and that the 
inalienable rizht to annul or abolish this act has | 
never been relinquished by the people. ballin 

Resolved, That the present is a propitious time | 
for annulling or abolishing the existing consti- | 
tution, and providing a new one more consistent 
with the principles of republicanism, and affording | 
a better security of the rights and privileges of the | 
whole people. | 

Resolved, That a reform of the constitution is a | 
peaceable revolution to be deprecated only by a} 








4 rs answer such intention, inasmuch as the very 
- Principles of such a government are violated | 
, °Y an arbitrary system of representation—by a/| 


power-loving aristocracy and grasping monopolists; | 
that such revolution is not anarchy—nor are the | 


friends of such revolution either jacobins or destruc- | 





tives; and we hurl back these epithets with indig- 
nation into the teeth of the panic makers who have 
so insolently applied them to the reform party of 
Maryland. 

Resolved, That we highly approve of the course 
adopted by the nineteen electors, who, representin 
a white population of over two hundre thousand 
souls, refused to meet, under the circumstances de- 
tailed in their address to the people, the twenty-one 
electors who have an accidental majority in the 
college, while they only represent a lean minority 
of some eighty thousand souls. 

Resolved, That we have that confidence in the 
people of Maryland as to believe that the said re- 
fusal will meet with their hearty approbation, and 
be unanimously supported, in spite of threats, 
alarms, solicitations, or any other means that may 
be adopted by the office-holding alarmists or the 
power-loving panic makers. ' 

Resolved, That the address adopted at Monument 
square, on Monday, the 26th of September, and 
signed by Wm. McDonald as president, and others 
as vice presidents, and secretaries—is a gross libel 
upon the workingmen of Baltimore. Inasmuch as 
it is a covert attack upon the good sense, the inde- 

endence and interest of the workingman—charg- 
ing upon the friends of reform, the making of «base 
appeals to envy, to excite discord in the relations of 
employer and employed, and to make these relations 
of mutual benefit and protection, sources of social 
strife.”” Thus attempting to impute to the working- 
man, a want of right reason, in being a friend of state 
reform, only by the “Pye of appeals to his feel- 
ings of “envy”—and thereby implying, with true 
aristocratic presumption, that he is not capable of 
coming toa conclusion in the matter bv the sole aid of 
his own judgment! That base attempt, too, which 
is made to rouse a proscriptive spirit on the part of 
the employer, is deserving of the deepest execra- 
tion. By a cunningly devised insinuation, it is 
said that the attempt is made to excite discord in 
the relations of the employer and the employed; thus 
inviting a retaliation by which the employed work- 
ingman, it is hoped, may be driven into opposition 
to all effectual reform measures. We solemnly 
disclaim having ever been moved to make the rela- 
tion of the employer and the employed, a source of 
social strife. We know of no connection between 
the question of state reform and this relation—a re- 
lation at least of as much interest to us, our wives 
and children, as is that between the tenure of office 
and the refining consequences of reform: and wor- 
thy of as much watchfulness in keeping this rela- 
tion unimpaired. This attempt, therefore, to pro- 
duce alarm on the part of the employers, is as heart- 
less as it is infamous. 

Resolved, That we have too much confidence in 
the good sense and patriotism of the employers, to 
believe for one moment, that this diabolical endea- 
vor to breed discord between the workingman and 
the employer, will meet with any other attention 
than the contempt which its baseness deserves.— 
Peace, order and general prosperity, are as desira- 
ble to us, as to any other class of citizens. Our de- 
mand for just political rights, is neither jacobinism 
nor Robespiereism. The constitution of Maryland 
is no security for these rights;—as men, therefore— 
as freemen—as American citizens, we now makea 
claim of these right, and believing in the sovereign- 
ty of the people, and conceding nothing to a mere 
delegated power, when that power, as it has been 
unwisely exercised by faithless agents, we of right 
may, and do recall it into our own hands—choosing 
a convention, rather than a legislature, to give us a 
pure and republican constitution. . 

Resolved, That whereas the opponents of reform 
have, in town meeting assembled, recommended to 
their friends to discontinue all business on the day 
of the election, with the view of promoting their 
views—Therefore, be it recommended to the work- 
ingmen of this city, favorable to reform, to refrain 
from all business on Monday next, and at the polls 
exert themselves to promote the success of the 
cause of human rights and reform of the constitu- 
tion. RICHARD MARLEY, president. 

Joun Hays, ) 
JosepH LatTry, 
JOHN SORAN, 
RicuHarp LILty, 
A. I. W. Jackson, 
Wn. CLAGETT, 
James Roacu, 
Joun Porter, jr. 
J. J. JoHNsON, 
Puitie KEHOE, 
Gro. JOHNSON, 
Joun W. Nixes, 
JoHn CARROLL, r 

Andrew Martin, 

George Grape, 

Hamlett Duvall, 


vice presidents. 





secretaries. 
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FOREIGN CHRONICLE. 

Jewish disabilities. A decree has just been promul- 
gated at Warsaw, forbidding the Jews to use the bap- 
tismal names of Christians as their first names. The 
ground alleged is, that the police may have better 
means of surveillance over them. 


Statistics of Naples. The Journal of the Two 
Sicilies published the following census of the popu- 
lation of Naples for 1835, drawn up in consequence 
of an order of the police ministers:—The population 
of Naples on the 1st of January, 1835, amounted to 
355,386 inhabitants; on the Ist of January, 1836, it 
was 357,283, of whom 166,727 were males, and 190,556 
females; the increase was accordingly 1,897 indivi- 
duals. In 1835, there were in Naples 14 centenaries, 
2 men and 12 women, three of whom were 105 years 
old. 3t individuals had committed suicide in the 
course of that year. The population was divided as 
follows—6,843 civil and 1,151 military officers, 2,206 
belonging to public instruction, 3,096 lawyers, 1,420 
physicians and surgeons, 1,022 merchants, 1,277 ar- 
tists and 105,555 mechanics, laborers, &c. 


Death of Sgricci. The famous improvisatore 
Sgricci, died lately at Florence. He was the most 
celebrated of that class of poets in Tuscany, perhaps 
in Italy, and had cultivated his peculiar talent with 
much assiduity and enthusiasm. He would declaim 
a regular extempore tragedy on any given subject 
whatever, dividing it into the proper number of acts, 
distributing the action among a due number of per- 
sonages and giving to the piece a connected plot, with 
all the necessary gradual increase of interest until the 
catastrophe. This he did with as much apparent 
ease as an advocate in one of our courts after the tes- 
timony in a cause is heard, makes an address to the 
jury. Sgricci at one time visited Paris, where his ta- 
lents were the subject of much admiration and aston- 
ishment. 


A party of Englishmen lately undertook, in a wager, 
to make the tour of France By waTeR. They took 
the Languedoc canal from Bourdeaux to the Medi- 
teranean and continued their course up the Rhone, 
till at Mulbaus, they discovered that the canal was 
too shallow to admit the yatch. Under this embar- 
rassment they adopted an expedient which even Yan- 
kee ingenuity could not have surpassed. The yatch 
was embarked in one of the canal boats, and the ad- 
venturers without ever quitting their quarters on board 
of her, were comfortably transported to the Rhine, 
where they will proceed on their voyage. 


‘* What's ina name?” The clerks in the English 
post office are ingenious at detecting letters written 
with invisible ink on the covers of newspapers, and 
such like methods of avoiding the payment of postage; 
but there is a class of expedients which puts their in- 
genuity at fault—that of making the letter a part of the 
name of the person addressed. A person wanted to 
let a friend in Dublin know that a shawl and letter 
sent by him had been received, and for this purpose 
directed a newspaper to William Shawl-safe Got let- 
ter Humby, esq. which, as it might or might not be a 
name, could not be charged. 


Prince Louis Napoleon, son of the ex-king of Hol- 
land, lately presented a magnificent standard to the 
society of Carbineers, of Ermatingen, in Switzerland, 
of which he is president. 


We do not know what our stage contractors and 
steamboat owners would say if every loss of life 
from mismanagement and carelessness was accompa- 
nied by asheavy a penalty as that related in the fol- 
lowing: 

Au administrator of the diligences has been con- 
demned to pay 15,000 fr. damages to a traveller who 
was injured by the upsetting of a diligence between 
Provins and Paris. 


The statue of Alexander placed in the Tuilleries, is 
represented as being uncommonly beautiful. Guards 
are compelled to be stationed over it in consequence 
of the immense multitude who are constantly throng- 
ing to see it. It is by M. Nanteuil, and rests on the 

edestal where the Promotheus formerly stood. The 
a has on a Macedonian helmet, is armed witha 
dagger and buckler, is wounded on the right side, and 


3 : z . : 
has fallen on his knees inv a defensive attitude. 


A cargo of ice and apples had arrived at Calcutta 
from Boston in excellent condition, aud was sold at 
a very handsome profit. 


Scavengers. Acorrespondent of the London Morn- 
ing Chronicle gives the following singular tact, which 
beats all the changes this side the AUantic. Scaven- 
gers at this pay would soon be as rich as the richest 
nabobs in the land. Says the correspondent, ‘the 
parish of St. Andrew, London, formerly paid a sca- 
venger £400 a year for cleaning their streets, which 
after some time being thought too much, the person 
engaged to do it for £300, then for £200, for £100, 
and finally for nothing. The parish afterwards con- 
tracted with a person who gave ‘hem £200, then £400, 
and now they actually receive £700 a year for the soil 
of their streets. Some years ago the vestry of Mary- 


Ja-bonne parish paid a Mr. Harper the annual sum of 


£500 for that service: then £300 was given, and so 


on. At this moment, however, instead of paying any 


thing, the vestry yearly receive from their scavenger 
£1,700. 


Beet-root sugar. A manufacturer by the name of 
Cocherill, at Seracing, is now preparing twenty-seven 
steam engines for manufactories of beet-root sugar, and 
thirty steam carriages for rail roads, all for Russia. 


The tea tradein London. The delivery ina single 
week amounted to the immense quantity of 8,654,200 
Ibs.; being equal to one quarter’s consumption. This 
gas clearance is Owing to the expiration of the time, 

or paying the 1s. 6d. per lb. duty on Bohea teas. 


Great seizure of smuggled goods. The Journal of 
Verviers of the 4th of August says, “An important 
seizure has been made at Weert, in the province of 
Limburg, of 25 bales of English manufactured goods, 
(white calicoes), measuring 4,300 yards, and valued 
at 5,079 franes, which a band of 25 smugglers import- 
ed on the night of the 8th July from Holland into this 
country.” 


Sheep in Hungary and Transylvania. Great ef- 
forts are now making to improve the breed of sheep 
in Hungary and Transylvania, and large flocks have 
this year been purchased in Saxony, and conveyed to 
those two countries, which will soon contribute a 
large and additional supply of wool for the manufac- 
turers of Europe. 


A reward not enviable. By a singular oversight, 
the English law imposing penalties upon persons 
found guilty of making false entries in parish register 
books, provides that such persons shall be adjudged 
guilty of felony, and transported for 14 years. One 
half of the penalty, levied in pursuance of this act 
shall go to the person who shall inform or sue for the 
same. Consequently the informer would be entitled 
to seven years’ transportation. 


Amusing. The emperor of Russia has been pleas- 
ed to allow the inhabitants of Bessarabia to use the 
Moldavian language, as well asthe Russian, in all le- 
gal documents for seven years, and, after that time, 
the Russian Janguage only is to be adopted. 


The late ancient tax called personal servitude, im- 
posed on the people in the island of Sardinia, for 
working their salt mines, has been abolished. 


Captain Coffin, at Boston, from Sumatra, reports 
that on the 7th of May, a severe gale was experienced 
along the whole pepper coast destroying many planta- 
tions and much pepper that had been gathered. ‘The 
water was six feet deep on the plantations, by which 
many houses were floated away and many buffaloes 
drowned. 


An English gentleman, at Paris, lately received 
a domicillary visit from a commissaire of police, who 
had observed a telescope on the table of the former, 
and in the exaggerated apprehensions of his imagina- 
tion, had mistaken it for an infernal machine. His 
awkward plight on discovering his error, may be con- 
ceived better than described. 
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Icebergs. A vessel which arrived at Warren (R. L) 
from the Pacific ocean, reported having fallen in, on 
the Lith of June, with large ice islands, surrounding 
the ship and extending as far as the eye could reach. 
The numerous icebergs looked like a city upon the 
ocean, some of them rising just above the surface of 
the water, while many others rose to a great height in 
large masses—here and there was to be seen one tow- 
ering far above the rest, presenting the appearance of 
a church spire rising amid the houses ofa city. Dur- 
ing most of the time, there was a dense fog which 
rendered the situation of the ship very perilous.— 
These icebergs were seen in latitude 54S. longitude 
95 30 W. 


Oswego and Uiticarailroad. $1,087,200 have been 
subscribed for this road in Oswego, Utica, Albany 
and New York. The capital is 750,000 dollars.— 
‘This important improvement will, we understand, be 
prosecuted with vigor to an early completion. 


Lead trade. A late number of the Detroit Adver- 
tiser states that the annual transportations from the 
Mississippi lead mines to New York, have of late 
years, amounted to about 14,000,000 Ibs. of lead.— 
This year the amount will not be less than 20,000,000 
Ibs. owing to opening of the new mines at Du Buque 
and Mineral Point in Wisconsin territory. The 
freighting is now done in the Mississippi, by the way 
of New Orleans to New York. The lead sells at 6 
cents per pound in this city. 

A petition is to be presented to the territorial legis- 
lature of Wisconsin, says the Advertiser, next month, 
for authorising a company to build a rail road from 
Milwaukie to some eligible point ov the Mississippi, 
and to terminate at Cassville. ‘Che length will be about 
150 miles. On this rail road, it is calculated the im- 
mense freighting from the mining district will be done 
and taken through our lakes and the Erie canal] to New 


the time it now takes by the New Orleans route. 
Distressing accident. 





York, which can be done in less than one quarter of 


We learn from a passenger 


ee 
— 


dent Jackson, the inhabitants endeavored to salute hi, 


discharged prematurely, and the most shocking cop, 
sequences followed. Four persons were instantaye. 
ously killed, and two severely wounded—so much 5 
that there is little hope of their recovery. ' 


Maine. Ether Shepley, now U. States senatoy 
has been nominated by the governor of Maine as as. 
sociate justice of the supreme court of that state, vicg 
Albion K. Parris, now a comptroller of the U. States 
treasury. 





A disease termed chordon is causing great mortalj. 
ty among the stock of Louisiana—some planters have 
had all their horses carried off by it, and in many in. 
stances it has proved fatal to man. Sulphur, flour of 
sulphur and brimstone, it is said, will effect a speedy 
cure. 


In reference to the large estate left in England by q 
Mr. James Wood, the National Intelligencer says— 
We are informed that Mr. Ace, of this city, 1s one 
of the nearest of kin of Mr. Wood, and that he has 
already placed his claim for his portion of the proper. 
ty in the hands of an eminent solicitor in England.— 
The amount of property proved is £1,800,000 ster. 
ling, nearly ten millions of dollars. 


A canal is about to be constructed in Ohio, connect. 
ing the river Muskingum with lake Erie. The length 
of the work will be 119 miles, and it will pass over a 
country requiving much lockage. The cost is esti- 
mated at $1,250,000. In connection with this work, 
there will be a slack water navigation from the mouth 
of the Muskingum river on the Ohio to the point at 
which the canal will commence. 


Lake Superior. We learn from the Albany Daily 
Advertiser, that three ship locks of seven feet lift 
only, would overcome the falls of St. Mary, and open 
the navigation of Lake Superior to the shippers of 
Buffalo. The canal would not be a mile m length, 
and the ground is favorable for the work. Sixteen 
hundred miles of coast navigation would be added to 
the present amount. Vast tracts of valuable land will 
be opened to the public, and the boundless treasures 
taken from the woods, the waters and the land, would 
repay the trouble and expense necessary to carry out 
the project. One hundred thousand dollars would 
cover the cost of the work. 

It is said that the country which would be opened 
to commercial enterprise by such a eanal, contains 
millions of acres of good land, singularly connected 
by natural channels of water commanieation in the 
interior. 


American silk. Twenty skeins of beautiful sewing 
silk have been made by Mrs. Lewis, of Berkley coun- 
ty, Virginia, the product of worms raised on her own 
farm. It is equal in quality to the best imported silk, 
and the Free Press says, that the thread is twisted and 
put into skeins ina style which reflects much credit 
upon the ingenuity of the lady who has thus com- 
menced the manufacture of this beautiful and useful 
article. 


Rochester and Auburn railroad. The expense of 
the Auburn and Rochester rail road is estimated at 
$1,200,000 including the purchase of cars, locomotive 
power and the payment of damages, and in such case 
no more will be called for from the stockholders. It 
is said that the profits will yield 16 per cent. 


That great undertaking, the Charleston and Cinci- 
nati rail road, which is to be commenced in the ensu- 
ing spring, will cost nineteen millions of dollars—it 
will be a great work, and productive of immense ai- 
vantages to the south and west. 


Wheat. The ship Benjamin Morgan, at Philadel- 
phia, from Liverpool, has on board 15,000 bushels of 
wheat. 


The dog war. Six thousand five hundred dogs have 
been killed, and paid for, since the ordinance on the 
subject went into operation. [MV ¥. Jour. Com. 


Southern boundary. The Sabine is the boundary 
between the United States and the gallant province of 
Texas. The boundary when positively determined, 
(as yet it is wanting in precision) is to run to Red 
river; up the same to longitude 100 west of Green- 
wich, thence north to Arkansas river, which is dis 
tant 275 miles; up the same to the at present unascer- 
tained head of that river, which is, like the source of 
the Nile, undiscovered; thence due north to latitude 
42 degrees, thence due west to the Pacifie. This 
makes our boundary to the south about 3,000 miles In 
extent. Upon it dwell a hundred thousand Indians. 
Every tree conceals a warrior. Fort Jesup is within 
the United States’ Natchitoches is in Louisiana, but 
Nacogdoches is in Texas. 


Al just punishment. At the last session of the oyet 
and terminer, in Bergen county, N. J. a man name! 
Mathias Lynch was convicted of wickedly and mall 
ciously removing the switches, or turn-outs, of the Pa 
terson rail road whereby he endangered the lives © 
forty passengers, and sentenced to hard labor in the 
states prison for eighteen months, He was instiga 
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